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MORE ABOUT MITHRAS 
B 
JOHN reRGUEON 


M.A., B.D. 
Senior Lecturer at Queen Mary College, University of London 


I 


PROFESSOR BRANDON’S generally judicious account of Mithraism 
dismisses its challenge to Christianity with tantalizing brevity. He 
makes, very properly, three points. First, that the appeal of Mithras 
was limited, in sex to males, and in class to the military. In Christ 
there was neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male 
nor female, but one new man. Secondly, that the Church had in its 
magnificent organization (a point stressed by Gibbon) and in its 
sacred scriptures instruments for the permanent edification of its life 
which the Mithraists seem to have lacked. Thirdly, that the figure of 
Christ was far more vivid, more concrete, and thus more powerful 
than the figure of Mithras. We might add that initiation into any 
mystery religion must have been a costly business. The expense of 
sacrificing a bull, or even a ram, was not light. “ It was,” says Nock, 
“ left to Christianity to democratize mystery.” These points are just, 
and it is probable that the influence of Mithraism has been exaggerated 
by some commentators. Renan’s dictum that if the world had not 
become Christian it would have turned to Mithras may be true, but it 
could not be sustained as a dogmatic assertion. None the less it is 
right to present some other considerations that they may at least be 
weighed. 
Il 


In the first place, it is worth observing that Mithraism as we know 
it under the Roman empire is so far from being a narrowly localized 
Persian mystery-cult that it is not easy to say precisely what it owes 
to its Persian origin. But we can trace the origin of much that is not 
Persian in Mithraic cult. The art-types are Greek, perhaps, as 
Professor Brandon suggests, deriving from some Pergamene artist or 
school of artists; the general pattern of the cult-society is also 
Greek; it is certainly not Persian. The astral symbolism, which is of 
tremendous importance in the later cult, comes from Babylonia. The 
rite of taurobolium, ot baptism in bull’s blood, while obviously fitting 
neatly the Mithraic myth, was in fact borrowed from the Phrygian 
rites of the great fertility goddess generally known as Cybele, or the 
Great Mother. These examples show that Mithraism was developing 
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as a world religion, ready to adapt itself to beliefs and practices which 
it met as it expanded so as to assimilate people from different back- 
grounds and different cultures, The same process is seen in the 
Mithraic attitude to women. Mithraism was essentially a man’s 
religion. But there appears to be an occasional reference to female 
devotees of the lion grades—lionesses. This perhaps represents one 
attempt to broaden the basis. More important was the attempt to 
satisfy the needs of female worshippers by the equation of Cybele 
with Anahita, the consort of Mithras, and thus to link a women’s cult 
with thé predominantly masculine religion. Neither of these essays 
appears to have had a wide success, But they represent parts of the 
process by which Mithraism emerged as potentially a world religion. 

Secondly, a religion’s power to satisfy universal needs depended in 
measure on its attitude towards already established worships which 
it met in the course of expansion. Broadly speaking, any one of three 
stances was possible. It might be intolerant of other religions and 
claim a unique revelation. This was the general position of 
Christianity in relation to apg and this clear commitment was a 
source of some strength, though also of some fanaticism. But it was 
by no means as uncompromising as is sometimes made out. Paul at 
Athens was ready to accept and assimilate the experience of Stoics and 
worshippers of the Unknown God. The great Alexandrians brought 
into Christianity the religious insights of Platonism. And, at a lower 
level, many ate the pagan deities who reappear as Christian saints: 


to take but one example, the origin of wine is ey and entertain- 
i 


ingly attributed to St Dionysius. Or the religion may accept the 
truths of its rivals and claim them for itself. Such was the way of 
Isis, who is described by Apuleius as “ deorum dearumque facies 
uniformis”; she may be called by different names—Dea Mater, 
Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proserpina, Ceres, Juno, Bellona, Hecate, 
Nemesis—but her true name is Queen Isis. When Paul says on Mars’ 
Hill “ Whom you ignorantly worship him declare I unto you ” he is 
essaying, not very effectively, the same approach. Much of the 
lasting strength of the Olympian religion lay in its faculty for identify- 
ing local deities with whom it came in contact with members of the 
established pantheon; thus Minerva-Sul was worshipped at Bath, and 
on the Roman Wall we find Mars Cocidius and Mars Belatucadrus. 
Or the religion may come to terms with its rivals, and claim for its 
god a prime allegiance among many. This was relatively easy against 
a background of accepted polytheism; it caused no offence and 
A the new religion to spread within the framework of the old 
and without having to fight for its existence. It certainly seems as 
if this was the method by which Mithraism spread in the West. The 
excavations by the Walbrook revealed associations with Sarapis, 
Dionysus and other divinities; the Mithreum recently discovered on 
the Aventine at Rome shows a similar catholicity. Again the con- 
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clusion is that Mithraism had faced the problems involved in the 
expansion of an originally local cult, and accepted one of the three 
paths by which it could emerge as a world religion. 

Thirdly, Mithraism (like the other mysteries) met the need of the 
ancient world for a personal religion. Central to the religion of 
Mithras is the concept of the soul’s journey. The soul is immortal; 
its temporary period in an earthly body a time of trial. At birth it 
descends from the home of light through the gate of Cancer, passing 
through the seven planetary spheres, and as it passes becoming 
weighed down with accumulated impurities, from Saturn sloth, from 
Mats anger, from Venus lust, from Mercury covetousness, from 
Jupiter ambition. After death there is a struggle for the soul between 
devas and angels, Mithras being the arbiter. If its good qualities out- 
weigh the bad and the verdict is given in its favour, the soul rises 
again through the gate of eee passing the planetary spheres in 
reverse order and thus shedding the impurities which it had con- 
tracted, and passing too excisemen or toll-collectors who must be 
intimidated, cajoled or tricked into letting the soul by. Mithraism, 
like the other mysteries, offered the means of cleansing from the 
contracted impurities, as well as guidance for the journey. These 
means included ritual knowledge progressively revealed as the 
worshipper advanced through the seven grades of initiation, and 
passed from being a servitor (the three lower grades) to becoming a 
participant till he achieved the highest office of Father. We can see 
something of the ritual grades from the newly discovered Aventine 
murals, which show among other things a procession of “ Lions ”’, as 
well as from the famous Konijjica relief. But the progressive initia- 
tions did not merely bring ritual knowledge, they demanded an 
asceticism, a self-discipline, a demonstrated courage. We read of 
tortures and brandings, long periods of fasting, long ordeals of 
scourging, submitting to heat, lying in snow, swimming in a wide 
circle and the like. Some of these may have been symbolic tests only, 
but it is likely that there were real demands upon the worshippers as 
well. Certainly the Mithraic myth, doctrine and ritual were accom- 
panied by a high morality of courage and integrity which could at least 
challenge Christianity even if it could not rival it. 

Fourthly, the very limitation of Mithraism in being a soldiers’ 
creed gave it the opportunity to emerge as dominant in an age in 
which the armies wielded the effective power. ora in the first 
century the Year of the Four Emperors had made clear that the 
armies had displaced the senate from the seat of authority, but the 
long period of paternalistic peace under the great second-century 
emperors obscured the fact. The third century brought it out into the 
open again. The empire was breaking up; its fate seemed to depend 
on the armies. The civil gods seemed powerless to save. Christianity 
was still largely pacifist, though Christian converts were being made 


13* 
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in the armies at this time. So man turned to the soldiers’ gods. And 
under the great soldier-emperors, and notably Aurelian, Mithraism 
achieved something of a secure status in the official order of state. 

But could Mithraism have sustained a permanent position as the 
dominant religion of the civilized world, or was this a brief flowering 
during a period of emergency, to fade as soon as the emergency 
passed? Mithraism as a myth, a cult, a sect gave no such promise of 
permanence—that much is clear. But Mithraism became increasingly 
conflated with sun-worship. Mithras is not originally the sun-god; 
the myth shows him as an ally of the Sun. Nor is he the sky-god, 

aus. He is perhaps a god of the firmament, who mediates heaven 
and earth; the Assyrian for tain is mefru. But mihbr is the modern 
Persian for sun. And that shows that a movement has at some point 
taken place in which Mithras has become identified with the sun. 
Now sun-worship can well become a universal religion of high moral 
tenour. Jesus illustrates the impartiality of God’s love with reference 
to the sun which shines upon all men. The sun gives light and heat 
and life to all; it is a principle of power. The sun sees all; it is a 
principle of justice. We have but to look at the religious reforms of 
Akhenaton in Egypt, or the Utopian Sun-State of the Greek Iambulus, 
to see the attractiveness of sun-worship and its potentialities. 

All this does not mean that if some mortal blow had struck 
Christianity dead Mithraism would have triumphed. It means that it 
would be unwise to assert that it could not have done so. 


Ill 


There is, however, a further point of some importance. Horace, 
in a famous epigram, declared that Greece, when conquered, took her 
fierce conqueror captive. It is arguable that Mithraism, conquered in 
the open struggle, won an unacknowledged victory by transmuting 
Christianity from within. 

Cumont has listed some of the parallel features of the two religions 


—the Saviour-figures of Mithras and Christ (Celsus and Julian both 

make the comparison); the doctrine of the divine right of kings; 

the birth-narrative of Mithras, who was born naked on a stream-bank, 

was greeted Paw pd / a awe hid himself in a fig-tree, ate 
himself wit 


the fruit and clothe the leaves; the story of the Flood 
and the Ark; the story of the Last Supper; the doctrines of the 
immortality of the oa the resurrection of the body and the last 
judgement; the litutgy, including baptism, signing on the forehead, 
confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper; the festivals of Sunday and 
December 25; the swift spread for the most part among humble folk; 
the categorical ethics and the demands of self-discipline; the 
doctrines of heaven and hell; the sense of brotherhood in the 
worshipping community; and the art-types, Moses striking water 
from the rock, Elijah in the chariot of fire, and Samson grappling with 
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the lion, being clearly derived from Mithraic representations. Indeed 
the resemblances were so startling that the Christian Fathers were 
driven to speak of a Devil’s parody. 

Some of the resemblances are accidental. The Christian Sunday 
emerged from the historical date of the Resurrection. Its coincidence 
with the sacred day of Mithraism is fortuitous; the chance involved 
is only 1in 7! These apart, we can with some probability trace four 
stages at which Mithraism may have affected the development of 
Christianity. The first is in the more or less prehistorical period when 
the myths were being formed. It is natural to find common elements 
in the mythology of different religions in the Near East, and it is in no 
way surprising to find the Flood in the Mithraic legends as well as the 
Old Testament, especially as we now know through Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s excavations that there was a great inundation at least in 
Mesopotamia. Similarly baptism is a common rite of obvious 
Pee and it is not surprising to find it attached to various 
aiths. 

The second stage is more controversial. It is properly pointed out 
that the first trace of Mithraism in the west is in A.D. 69 when at 
Bedriacum some soldiers of the 3rd legion salute the rising sun. 
Whether these are in fact Mithraists or not, there were Mithraists in 
the 15th legion at Carnuntum in 71, and under the Flavians the cult 
spread. It is commonly, but less properly, said that it follows that 
Mithraism did not touch Christianity in its early and most formative 
period. But this will hardly do. The real question is whether 
Mithraism could have touched Christianity at Antioch, where the 
Christians received their name, and at Tarsus, where Paul in his 
younger days imbibed enough pagan culture to know something of 
the Stoics, who had a great school there. The answer is plainly that 
it could, though we dare not say dogmatically that it did. The great 
cosmopolitan trading centres of Asia Minor must have known 
Mithras. Now Paul uses the language of the mysteries, and is familiar 
with their concepts. The whole passage of the militia dei in Ephesians 
vi is reminiscent of Mithraism, though it is of course Christianized. 
I know nothing like it in Judaism. And it may be that some of the 
resemblances between the two religions of salvation derive from 
these centres and this period. I remain of the view that Paul’s scheme 
of salvation is influenced by his general knowledge of Eastern 
mystery-cults. 

The third stage is set in the west and dates from the period of open 
contact between the two faiths. The influence at this period is 
considerable, but it relates to the externals, not the fundamentals. It 
is during this period, for example, that Christian art-types emerge 
based on the Mithraic, much as the traditional Virgin and Child 1s 
derived from Egyptian representations of Isis and Horus. During 
this period again December 25 is adopted for the festival of Christ’s 
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birth as a counterblast to the winter solstice festival of the birth of 
the sun. 

The fourth stage is the crucial one. The period of general influence 
and rivalry lasted through most of the third and fourth centuries. 
But in the middle of that came the conversion of Constantine, the 
most decisive single event in the secular history of the Church. 
Constantine’s conversion has been much studied of recent years, and 
Norman Baynes in particular has pleaded with great scholarship and 
eloquence for its sincerity. This we need not question, but a number 
of points lead one to doubt its purity and its completeness, and some 
of these affect our present theme. 

We know that Constantine’s father was tolerant towards Chris- 
tianity. We know also that his family had peculiar associations with 
the Unconquered Sun. Im 312 came the vision which turned 
Constantine towards Christianity. The occasion, as told by Constan- 
tine to Eusebius and recorded twenty-five years later, was this. On 
the march against Maxentius Constantine and his army saw in the sky 
a cross of light superimposed on the sun and the words “ Triumph in 
this”. He henceforth carried on his standard the famous labarum, 
the chi-rho monogram, and he did triumph. There is no contempo- 
rary record of this story, but there is no reason to doubt its substantial 
accuracy. The emblem which Constantine took was not the cross, 
but the chi-rho, and this does not appear to have been used as a 
Christian symbol before. It is just to remark that shortly after his 


victory he had in Rome a statue erected of himself, holding, not the 
labarum, but the cross, with the inscription “ By this sign of salvation, 
the true mark of valour, I saved your city and freed it from the yoke 
of the tyrant, and moreover having freed the senate and people of 


>> 


Rome, restored to them their ancient honour and glory.” None the 
less his choice of the chi-rho is significant. The symbol stands for 
the initial letters of the name of Christ. For him it also represented 
an adaptation of the form of halo phenomenon which he saw—a 
cross of light with the circle of the sun at its centre. And the 
important point for us is that it emanated from his patron the sun. 
In his triumph his attitude continues to be a7 waco In the 
Edict of Milan the supreme deity appears as “ summa divinitas ” and 
Christ as the most powerful among many gods. His triumphal arch 
attributes his victory “ instinctu divinitatis,” which is sagaciously 
non-committal; it still shows pagan sacrifices, including the suove- 
taurilia. He retained the rank of pontifex maximus, and his mints 
continued to issue coins in honour of IUPPITER LIBERATOR, MARS 
LIBERATOR, HERCULES VICTOR and above all sox, mnvicrus. The 
legislation of this period shows a superficial Christianization but little 
real sense of the f Pen aspects of Christianity, and the establishment 
of Sunday as a day of rest throughout the empire is not couched in 
Christian terms, but speaks of the “ dies venerabilis Solis ”. Even in 
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Constantinople, the New Rome, which was founded “ on the com- 
mand of God”, and has sometimes been spoken of as a Christian 
foundation to rival the old pagan capital, the inaugural rites were 
secular, and with one or two old temples which survived, a new one 
was dedicated to Fortune. Above all there was a colossal statue of 
Constantine, which received reverence, and in which he was depicted 
wearing the radiate crown of the Unconquered Sun. Finally, as is 
familiar, it was not until his deathbed that Constantine was baptized, 
although he presided at Nicaea. 

The conclusion of this would seem to be that Constantine, genuinely 
turning to Jesus, was in fact something of a syncretist, who was 
maintaining worship of the sun, but with Christ taking the place of 
Mithras as the saviour-god. The vision, which seemed to him a 
Christian sign, came to him out of the sun. It was natural for him 
to think that the god of the sun and the God of the Christians were 
one and the same. For him God was a God of power, not a God of 
love. He had little understanding of the Christian ethos. Burckhardt 
described him as “the egoist robed in purple who measures and 
calculates all that he does or suffers to be done by the aggrandisement 
of his own power”. That is overstated, but it is noteworthy that 
writers more favourable to Constantine, Baynes, Charlesworth and 
Jones, do not attempt an estimate of his character. — 

The result was not so much the conversion of the empire to 
Christianity, as the accommodation of Christianity to the empire. The 
process had begun already; it was now greatly hastened. One 
example, which involves Mithraism, will suffice. Mithraism was a 
soldiers’ religion: we have only to look at the distribution of Mithraic 
remains in this country to see that. (The London temple was an 
exception, for there was no garrison there: the most plausible 
explanation is that it served the needs of retired soldiers.) Chris- 
tianity, as has been said, was largely pacifist. The major writers of 
the period, Arnobius and Lactantius, are pacifist, and they are 
following Justin, Origen, Tertullian and Cyprian. From about 170 
we hear of Christian converts in the army. By the time of Diocletian 
these are numerous enough to be purged; this suggests that they are 
growing, but very much a minority. Evidence of church orders of 
the fourth century, which date back to about 200, shows that they 
were not admitted to full church membership unless they left their 

rofession. Within 100 years there is a tremendous change. By the 

ginning of the fifth century the major writers are non-pacifist, 

Ambrose and Augustine. Theodosius can now purge the army of 
pagans. The ethos of Mithras has replaced the ethos of Christ. 

Constantine’s legislation shows much the same story. Branding on 
the face—the imago dei—is forbidden, but branding is not forbidden. 
There is stern legislation against sexual offences, and a slave who 
connives at his mistress’s adultery is punished by having boiling lead 
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poured down his throat. Slave families were now allowed to stay 
together, for the Holy Family had sanctified family life; but there are 
no measures against slavery, and indeed the most brutal treatment of 
slaves is legalized. ‘This is legislation in the name of the God of 
power, not the Father who cares even for the fall of a sparrow, 
and exalts the justice which we associate with the sun, not the love 
which we associate with Jesus. 

When pag failed in his last attempt to restore paganism and exalt 
Mithras he cried “ Galilean, you’ve won.” But as his shade looks 


down on twentieth-century London and sees the representatives of 
the Prince of Peace blessing the weapons of destruction, and 
thousands of people standing for hours in the rain to see a shrine of 
Mithras, who would not come to a Christian church if driven in a 
Rolls-Royce, I wonder if he is so certain. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the great and growing increase in the cost of production, 
and especially to a substantial rise in printing costs, the decision has 

_ been taken, with much regret and after careful deliberation, to raise 
the price of THe Hrsperr Journat, beginning with the October 
issue, to 5s. net per single number and 175. 6d. for the annual sub- 
scription, payable in advance. The price of a single number will 
thus be double that which prevailed from the founding of the Journal 
until 1914; we hope that subscribers will agree that this is a modest 
increase in view of the general rise in the cost of living since that 
period, The size and quality will be unchanged. 





The October number will be a special issue, in the nature of a 
symposium on Religion in the Atomic Age, based on papers given at 
a recent Summer Conference. Contributors will include Professor 
L. Arnaud Reid, H. J. Blackham and Dennis Routh. 
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I 


Ir is now being realized how profoundly the thought of the Western 
World has been influenced during the last half-century by the theories 
of two men—the Austrian Jew Sigmund Freud and the Scotsman, 
Sir James G. Frazer. Although some of the speculations of Freud lay 
within the sphere which Frazer made peculiarly his own,! it is with 
the legacy which Frazer left to the comparative study of religion that 
this article will be concerned. 

Beginning, as he tells us,? with a desire to understand a grim but 
curious custom which was practised in ancient times in the grove of 
Diana by Lake Nemi, Frazer was led to examine what appeared to be 
related customs in other ages and in other parts of the world. Asa 
result of his prodigious siboats this great scholar was able to show 
how vital a factor in religious conception and practice has been Man’s 


concern with fertility in his own kind, in his animals and in his fields. 
This concern found varying forms of expression, but among them 
one form achieved such a regularity of manifestation as to claim 
recognition as one of the basic concepts of the human mind at a 
certain level of culture. This was the idea of a spirit of life and 
fertility which re dies and revives during the cycle of the 


year and upon whose fortunes the well-being of man essentially 
depends. With this vital spirit in many instances it was believed that 
the head of the specific community concerned was intimately 
associated, so that t 1 ergy who might fairly be described as a 
“ divine king ”, ”, had either in reality or in fiction to undergo the 
experiences of the spirit which he personified or represented. Of the 
complex of faith and practice involved here Frazer was able to cite 
an impressive series of examples ranging from the Egyptian god 
Osiris and Tammuz of the Mesopotamians to the kings of the 
Shilluk, a tribe of Nilotic savages which preserved its peculiar 
institutions and customs into the modern world, to the inestimable 
advantage of anthropologists.® 

1 E.g. in his Totem and Taboo and Moses and Monotheism. 

® The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings (Golden Bough), vol. i, pp. vii, 1 sq. The First Preface 
is dated December 5, 1910. 


* This was done notably in the volumes of The Golden Bough entitled The Magic Art, etc.; The 
Dying God; Adonis, Attis and Osiris, 
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It was undoubtedly due, at least in part, to the influence of Frazer’s 
writings that during the early decades of this century a new evaluation 
of myth also began to show itself. Formerly the myths of the ancient 
world were regarded mainly as etiological in character, and they were 
accotdingly examined for evidence of the early speculations of 
mankind about the origin of the universe and of the institutions of 
human society. But now it began to be seen that in its more authentic 
form myth was essentially connected with ritual, and that of the two 
ritual came first, so that in a sense ritual could be regarded as creating 
myth. Primitive man, it was argued, naturally resorted to imitative 
magic in his efforts to control some situation which was beyond his 
own ordinary powers: accordingly he mimed those events which he 
wanted to come to pass, whether it were the capture of some animal 
or the fall of ected tain: and myth originated as a kind of libretto or 
vocalized accompaniment to the magical or ritual acts. 


II 

It was upon the foundation of these concepts of the divine king and 
the dying-rising god and of the essential nexus between myth and 
ritual that certain English scholars began to interrogate the apparent 
evidence in the ancient Near East of the instituticn of divine kingship 
as a very important, if not the most important, expression of con- 
temporary religious faith and practice in this area. These researches 
were first brought before the public in two collections of essays, 
edited by Professor S. H. Hooke and entitled respectively Myth and 
Ritual (Oxford, 1933) and The Labyrinth (London, 1935).* In these 
volumes Professor Hooke and his collaborators, each of whom was a 
recognized authority in his own particular field, claimed to have 
discerned in the religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and of the 
Canaanites and the Hebrews, the lineaments of a “ ritual pattern ”, 
which “ represents the things which were done to and by the king in 
order to secure the prosperity of the community in every sense for 
the coming year. Behind the dramatic representation of the death 
and resurrection of the king lies the original custom of killing the 
king when his physical vigour showed signs of diminishing, a custom 
_ which still survives among the Shilluk of the Upper Nile.” * This 
“ ritual pattern ” found its classic expression in a New Year Festival, 
of which the definitive elements were: “ (a) The dramatic representa- 
tion of the death and resurrection of the sp (b) The recitation or 
symbolic representation of the myth of creation. (¢) The ritual 


1 See the late Dr Jane Harrison’s Ancient Art and Ritual (London, 1913). Cf. A. N. Whitehead, 
Religion in the Making (Cambridge, 1927), pp. a O. James, Comparative Religion (London, 
1938), pp. 97 sq.; G. van der Leeuw, La Rei jon son Eissence et ses Manifestations (Paris, 1948), 
p. 404. A. Bertholet was very cautious in his statement of the issue in his Wdrterbuch der Religionen 
(Stuttgart, 1952), pp. 327-8. 

* Further statements of Dr Hooke’s views will be found in his Schweich Lectures entitled The 
Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (London, 1938) and in his Babylonian and Assyrian Religion (London, 


1953). ; ; 
® Hooke in Myth and Ritual, p. 8. 
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combat, in which the triumph of the god over his enemies was 
depicted. (d) The sacred marriage. (e¢) The triumphal procession, 
in which the king played the part of the god followed by a train of 
lesser gods or visiting deities.” 4 

This new thesis not only tended to present the religions of ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in a fresh light, but it also introduced into 
the study of Hebrew religion and of Christianity some new and 
revolutionary principles of interpretation. For example, the references 
to the kingship of Yahweh now took on a different aspect and the 
Davidic kingship was seen to have a cultic importance which had not 
formerly been appreciated.? Its application as an interpretative 
principle to Christian soteriology was prudently handled by Professor 
E, O. James, who with great skill and wide learning undertook to 
show that this ancient “ ritual pattern” functioned in effect as a 
Praparatio Evangelii; he writes: “‘ Thus at the beginning of the 
Christian era the stage was set for a new act in the ancient drama of 
the divine kingship and its ritual pattern. . . . With the break-up of 
the Roman Empire the scattered fragments were again brought 
together, like the dismembered body of Osiris, this time round the 
figure of a spiritual Divine King ‘ incarnated once and for all in order 
ever after to rule the souls of man’; invested in a scarlet robe, a 
crown of thorns, and a reed for a sceptre, and dying to live on a 
cross which has become symbolized as the tree of life.” 4 

That the thesis set forth by Professor Hooke and his colleagues was 
certainly a — one is attested by the subsequent studies of many 
other scholars, especially on the Continent. Most notable has been 
the work of Professor Ivan Engnell of Uppsala, who claims also to 
trace out the “ ritual pattern ” in Hittite culture and who notably 
maintains that the concept of a fertility god arose from a hypostatiza- 
tion of the creative attribute of an aboriginal “ high god ”.4 Evidence 
of the continuing influence of the thesis is forthcoming also in the fact 
that the 7th Congress for the History of Religions, held at Amsterdam 
in 1950, took as its theme “the mythical-ritual pattern in civilization”,® 
and the 8th Congress, which took place in Rome in April, 1955, 
selected “ the king-god and the sacral character of kingship ” as the 
subject of its discussions. 
The “ Myth and Ritual ” thesis, as it has come to be known, has 


1 Ibid. 
* Myth and Ritual, pp. 124-46 (W. O. E. Ocsterley), pp. a (T. H. Robinson); “* The Réle 
of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus,” by A. R. Johnson in The Labyrinth, see also pp. 227-33 
(S. H. Hooke). 

8 Christian Myth and Ritual (London, 1937), pp. 40-1. See"also his essay in The Labyrinth 
entitled “‘ The Sources of Christian Ritual.” 

* See his Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East (Uppeals, 1943). Another notable 
work in this connection is T. H. Gaster’s Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East 
(New York, 1950). For some of the remoter repercussions of the theory see H. Weisinger, 
Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall (reviewed in Tue Hippert Journat, vol. li (1953), 
PP. 407-10). 

5 See Proceedings of the 7th Congress for the History of Religions (Amsterdam, 1951). 
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not, however, gone unchallenged. The most sustained criticism has 
come from the late Professor H. Frankfort, till recently Director of 
the Warburg Institute and Professor of Pre-Classical Antiquity in the 
University of London. Ina large and well-documented book under 
the title of Kingship and the Gods * Professor Frankfort has undertaken 
to show that the assumption of a basic similarity existent in the 
institutions of kingship in Egypt and Mesopotamia is not borne 
out by the facts. Indeed to the contrary, a radical difference existed 
between them, in that the Egyptian pharaoh was regarded as divine 
from his very conception, whereas the Mesopotamian monarchs seem 
only to have acquired a temporary divinity and the common fate of 
mankind awaited them at death. 

It would seem that Professor Frankfort proves his case for regard- 
ing the pharaonic kingship as unique in kind in the ancient Near East. 
However, if that point be granted, and even allowing for the fact that 
some of the Mesopotamian texts cited by the “ Myth and Ritual ” 
school can be interpreted in a different way,? there still remains an 
impressive body of evidence for the existence of the “ ritual pattern ” 
concerning the dying-rising god and the divine king in the religions of 
Mesopotamia, of Syria and Phoenicia, and of Canaan and Israel. But 
what surely should be the more important point ag issue in this debate 
is whether this “ ritual pattern ” and the faith which it implied did 
truly constitute a decisive factor in the religious life and thought of 
those ancient peoples and whether in due course it did significantly 
affect Christian doctrine. 


Ill 


‘To the mind of the present writer in this field of studies there has 
been a strange but serious neglect in evaluating the differences in the 
Weltanschauungen of the vatious peoples of the ancient Near East. 
After all, what really renders a sligice significantly distinctive or not 
is the estimate of man and his destiny which it inculcates, and it is in 
this connection that the truly notable cultural “ patterns ” are to be 
discerned in ancient society. 

To appreciate these “ patterns ” in their most significant contrasts 
we must begin by noting that in ancient Egypt there was a — 
belief, amounting virtually to an instinct, that continuance of personal 
existence could be secured by the — performance of a prescribed 
technique of ritual magic. This faith was centred on Osiris, a deity 


1 University of Chicago Press, 1948. See also his Frazer Lecture (1950) entitled The Problem of 
Similarity in ient Near Eastern Religions. 

* E.g. at a meeting of the Comparative Religion Seminar in the University of Manchester in 
1952, Dr T, Fish, Professor of Mesopotamian Studies in the University, maintained at length that 
one of the basic documents of the ‘ Myth and Ritual” thesis, an Assyrian text known as 
VAT9555, had been seriously misinterpreted by its exponents. 

* Valuable work in this connection has been done by H. Frankfort and his collaborators in 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 948), of which an abbreviated edition is 
published in the Pelican Books under the title fore Philosophy. 
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whose origins still defy the analysis of modern scholars. Whatever 
his original nature, this Osiris was conceived of by the Egyptians in 
human terms as a hero of long ago who, after being foully slain, had 
been raised to life again and appointed the Lord of the dead. With 
this deity it was believed that men could be mystically identified, so 
that, in passing through death, they could partake of his resurrection. 
This belief finds expression in the earliest written documents of 
Egypt, namely the Pyramid Texts (circa 2425-2300 B.C.), and its 
continuance is attested down to Greco-Roman times. Thus the 
Egyptian Weltanschauung was basically optimistic, for it envisaged the 
life. of man as capable of indefinite extension under pleasant condi- 
tions, if the prescribed rites were duly fulfilled.? 

Quite different was the outlook in ancient Mesopotamia. There it 
was believed that the gods alone were immortal and that they had 
created mankind to provide them with temples and offerings; for 
men there was one common and inevitable fate—at death they 
descended into wur-nu-gi-a, “the land of No-Return,” where they 
lived a kind of half-life amid gloom and dust.* All that could be 
hoped for in this present life was that the gods, in return for their 
service, would give prosperity and protect them from the multitudes 
of demons which beset them.* Hence a grim pessimism pervaded 
Mesopotamian society, and it finds eloquent expression in the great 
Epic of Gilgamesh: 


O Gilgamesh, whither wilt thou go? 
The life thou seekest thou shalt not find. 
When the gods created mankind, 

Death they prepared for man, 

But life they retained in their hands. 

Fill thou, O Gilgamesh, thy belly. 

Be merry day and night.® 


This Mesopotamian view of life was shared by the Hebrews, or at 
least by the Yahwist party and set forth in its teaching. This meant 
that the individual had nothing to look for beyond this life, for at death 
he descended into Sheol, where he was beyond the care of his national 


1 Cf. H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der aegyptischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1954), pp. 568-76; K. 
Sethe, Urgeschichte und aelteste Religion der Aegypter ipzig, 1930), 94; A. Moret, il et la 
Civilisation égyptienne (Paris, i923 » PP. 91-2, 98-9; A. Erman, Die Religion der Acgypter (Berlin, 
1934), pp. 40-2, 68-87; J. Vandier, La a oa dgyptienne (Paris, 1949), pp. 44-53, 58-62. 

tian literature does indeed provide some instances of pessimistic scepticism (see A. 
Erman, Literature of the Ancient Fos ans, pp. 86-92, 132~4, 251-2), but they constitute the rare 
ions which prove the rule, C/, S. G, F. Brandon, Time and Mankind (London, 1951), pp. 


33-%, 37-8. 
® See the Epic of Gilgamesh, Tab. VII, col. iv, 31-41 (trans. A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and 


Old Testament Parallels, » 1949, p. 60). Cf. E. Dhorme, Les Religions de Babylonie et d’ Assyrie, 
. 38-9. 
se Cf. M. David, Les Dieux et la Destin en Babylonie (Paris, 1948), pp. 48-9; J. Bottéro, La 
Religion babylonienne (Paris, 1952), pp. 9°~7. 
5 Translated by S. H. Semitic Mythology (Boston, U.S.A., 1941), p. 212. Cf. Heidel, 
op. ¢it., Pp. 70. 
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god, Yahweh. Sensitive souls protested against this fate, which 
raised, as it notably did for Job, the question of Yahweh’s justice. 
But the official doctrine it remained down to the first century of this 
era, so that all that a man might hope for in this life was good fortune 
and posterity to keep his name alive in Israel. 

It is in the light of these profounder considerations that one may 
well wonder what degree of significance should be attached to the 
“ ritual pattern”, which the “ Myth and Ritual” school claim to 
discern, if the thesis be regarded as substantially sound. Not a great 
significance it would seem, when considered in the context of the 
ideas which fashioned the general estimate of man and his destiny; 
for the “ ritual pattern”, as executed by the king at the annual 
festival, had only a here-now reference, it being concerned with the 
securing of the material well-being of the community. Moreover, 
this “ ritual pattern ” presupposed for its functioning a stage in the 
evolution of society at which the individual is not yet recognized as 
having his own spiritual needs, which are not to be satisfied by a 
state-religion. Consequently, it would seem that a better sense of 
proportion should prevail in this “ Myth and Ritual” quest; it 
should surely be kept always well in mind that an official cult may be 
continued long after it ceases truly to represent the religious experi- 
ence and aspirations of a particular community—when one reads the 
multitude of other texts which illustrate ancient Mesopotamian life 
and thought one may indeed wonder how much those who wrote 
them were really concerned with the “ divine kings ” and “ dying 
gods ” which the liturgical texts, cited by the “ Myth and Ritual ” 
school, obscurely make known to us. 

The “ Myth and Ritual ” thesis raises another question of con- 
siderable interest. Its exponents have sought to show the occurrence 
of the “ ritual pattern ” throughout the lands of the ancient Near 
East, the underlying assumption being that it represented the human 
response in this area to the requirements of an agrarian economy as 
understood at that primitive stage of scientific and technological 
achievement. But, it may be asked, a similar situation in correspond- 
ing environmental conditions must have existed elsewhere in the 
ancient world: is the “ ritual pattern” to be discerned in such 
places? ‘Two other centres of early civilization at once suggest 
themselves, namely, Northern India and the Yellow River area of 
China: in each of these places in particular the rainfall constituted an 
abiding source of anxiety. In India, however, it is found that, while 
the king was highly exalted in his office and regarded as the agent of 
his people’s prosperity, he never exercised the sacerdotal functions, 
which were uncompromisingly kept in the hands of the Brahmin 


1 Cf. Ocsterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion (London, 1 es pp. 317-32; A. Lods, Israé/ 


(Paris, 1949), pp. 50-2; R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Testament (London, 1932), pp. 


692-707. 
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caste.1 In China the similarities and differences are even more 
significant. The essential part which the emperor had in securing the 
prosperity of the land was set forth with the greatest exactitude in an 
elaborate ritual, which was regulated by the calendar; the emperor, 
moreover, was the Son of Heaven, who alone could perform the 
essential sacrifices.2 However, despite all this resemblance to the 
divine kings of the Near East, in Chinese ideology there is no trace 
of the “ dying-rising god”, or of the ritual combat, or the sacred 
marriage. What exactly ‘we are to conclude from the results of this 
comparison is not certain; but perhaps we can safely affirm that the 
so-called “ ritual pattern ” cannot be regarded as the natural expres- 
sion in cultic imagery and practice of mankind when living at a 
specific cultural level, and the logic of this affirmation may in turn 
cause us to wonder whether the “ pattern ” in the ancient Near East 
may not be an abstraction from the rites of a number of peoples, 
which appear to have similar features, but which also to an investigator 
looking for differences would reveal as many instances of contrast. 


IV 


In his study of the manifestations of the “ ritual pattern” in 
Christianity, Professor E. O. James devoted the major part of his 
attention to tracing out these as they found expression in the develop- 

-ing cultus of the Church from the second century.? A more vital, but 


a more problematical, field of research would be Christianity during 
the first century, when the basic principles of its soteriology were 
first propounded. It might well be asked, did the “ ritual pattern ” 
even unconsciously influence St Paul in the formulation of his great 
doctrinal insights? The subject is a tempting one, but on the 
evidence available it would seem that enquiry would soon flounder 
in that same morass of unprovable speculation in which all attempts 
to identify the exact sources of Paul’s thought inevitably become 
submerged. But one fact does seem to stand out as certain in this 
connection, namely, that the primitive references to the kingship of 
Jesus were due to an original political factor in the movement 
associated with Jesus of Nazareth and not to the operation of the 
“ ritual pattern ” motif4 However, the point at issue here is bound 
up with the question of the validity of the “ Myth and Ritual ” thesis, 
and, as we have seen, that is still a matter for debate. 


1 Cf. L. H. Gray in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. Hastings), vol. vii, pp. 720-1. It 
is significant that, although papers were given on the Indian material at the 7th Congress for the 
History of Religions, no attempt was ¢ to trace the “ ritual pattern ”’ therein. 

8 a M. Granet, Chinese Civilisation (London, 1930), pp. 379-89, 400-2. See also “ The 
Mythico-Ritual Pattern in Chinese Civilisation,” by J. J. L. Duyvendak, and “ Zur konfuzianischen 
Staatsmoral,” by E. Haenisch, in Proceedings of the 7th Congress for the History of Religions. 

® See note 3 on p. 329 above. 

* Cf. the present writer’s book The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (London, 1951), 


pp. 101-24. 
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Two stimulating articles in the July 1954 issue of THe Hippert 
Journat ! dealt with the “ male” character of God, and though 
they added little to what is common knowledge to sociologists and 
students of religion, the points they raised are of sufficient import to 
allow for some further comment. The present article too will hardly 
go beyond well-known commonplaces, though, being largely written 
rom a psychological point of view, it may help to bring to the subject 
some fresh perspectives. 

(1) It is a well-known fact that primitive and early religions are 
conspicuous for the worship of androgynous and especially female 
deities. Particularly the Orient (with the exception of Egypt) stands 
out for its great mother-goddesses, in relation to whom the male gods 
were mere consorts or Sons-and-Lovers, This state of affairs 
immediately suggests societies where the mothers dominate. It is 
not necessary here to assume with Durkheim and his school that 
religions are “ nothing but ” projections of social life and its under- 
lying values * in order to assume that, at the very least, religious 
experience and its expressions are conditioned by the dominant social 
pattern. If this is so, then Bachofen’s thesis of an earlier dominance 
of the “ mothers ” in society is of profound importance to the histo 
of religions. According to Bachofen * (who can still be read wit 
gteat profit in spite of his scornful dismissal by some modern 
anthropologists), the female, i.e. matriarchal or matrilinear pattern 
pean the patriarchal. In other words, at an earlier stage of 

umanity (precisely as in the nursery) the maternal or female element 
dominates. In many cultures the transition from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal pattern can be observed. One of the better-known 
examples in the history of religions is the Creto-Mycenaan culture, 
where archxological evidence shows that figures of goddesses 
suddenly disappear and are superseded by images of male gods. 


‘ ni MacKinnon, “God, Humanity and Sexual Polarity,” and F. B, Julian, “ The Maleness 
re) ; 
* The le has been brilliantly applied to the study of Greek religion ane Harrison. 
* Das oahads 1861, ine’ ‘ ee 
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(2) Without committing ourselves to Bachofen’s views on social 
evolution, it is worthy of note that his scheme is psychologically true 
in the sense that it indicates the sequence of psychological develop- 
ment.! The processes of psychological and social evolution may be 
somehow related, but it is still too early to correlate them and, in any 
case, they need not be synchronously parallel. The one may be in 
advance of the other or may be lagging behind. Thus the Creto- 
Mycenzan example suggests some kind of upheaval or decisive social 
change, but need not prove anything as to stages of psycho-social 
evolution. Yet the notion that the “ maternal ” reality precedes the 
“ male ” one which comes into its own only by specific, often forcible 
and violent acts of emancipation, seems to be borne out by myth and 
ritual custom all over the world. Tribal initiations very frequently 
enact a second birth ? in which the youth is leaving for good the 
world of the mothers, in order to become a full-fledged member of 
the male society. There are many instances of the second birth being 

ternal: only by being reborn out of the “ father’s womb ” is male 
adulthood achieved. 

(3) Although, fortunately, the nineteenth-century heritage of over- 
simplified evolutionary schemes has been discarded in the study of 
religions, a number of useful concepts have, so it seems, come to stay. 
The laws of growth from the more simple to the more complex, from 
amorphous to more highly organized structures, from undifferentiated 
unconscious to a more differentiated consciousness seem to underlie, 
like some sort of entelechy, a number of processes. This seems 
eminently true of the psyche. In the language of unconscious 
symbolism it may be said that that out of which things are born is 
water, chaos and darkness: the deep and the womb. That unto 
which they are born is cosmos, light, organic-organized existence 
(and thence also loneliness and fear). Many mythological images are 
obvious expressions of the processus individuationis, of the emergence of 
higher levels of consciousness from the darkness and abyss of the 
unconscious. But the abyss also exercises a fatal and mysterious 
attraction ; it tries to swallow and submerge again that to which it 
has given birth. In psychological language this situation can be 
described as the human entelechy striving towards growth and greater 
individuation, but engaged in constant and desperate warfare against 
its inherent regressive tendency to gravitate back to the lowest point. 
Blissful rest is the promise held out by the womb, but it equals death. 
Life means the discharge of energetic processes. It requires the 
setting up of poles of tension and thus always begins with the breaking 
up of a primordial unity. In the beginning was separation, division 
and differentiation. 


detail which is accessible and known 


1 Cf. E. Neumann, Ursprungsgeschichte des Bewusstseins, a work to which I am greatly indebted. 
i i chest article with ethnological 


* I refrain from loading this 
to every student of the subject. 
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From a phenomenological point of view, the first myth is that of 
the differentiation of undifferentiated (chaotic) wholeness : the separa- 
tion of the primordial parents, of heaven and earth, or of the primeval 
serpent that swallows its own tail, the o#roboros, whose symbol is 
év 7 wav. At the next stage creation becomes the fight of the 

new-born, male god against the representatives of the womb and the 
deep. This fight for emancipation is drastically described in many a 
mythological situation involving the slaying of a monster or a 
mother-figure such as (e.g.) Thiamat in the Babylonian creation myth. 
Since the maternal principle stands for the womb, it is charged with a 
high degree of ambivalence. The mother-image ‘symbolizes not only 
the birth-giving, feeding and protecting side of the world, but also its 
dark, stagnant, closed and devouring aspect. It represents the threat 
and lure of the “ chthonic ” sphere of darkness, unconsciousness and 
nature; in fact, goddesses are often connected with the “ closed 
circuit” of the life-death-life-death cycle of fertility cults. The 
above-mentioned tendency to gravitate back to the lowest point 
corresponds to the psychologically well-established unconscious 
desire to return to the womb. As against this, the male symbol stands 
for the overcoming of the mother-world. One of the most illuminat- 
ing instances of this male protest is, perhaps, the revolt of Gilgamesh 
against Ishtar. Moments of decisive spiritual growth are thus often 
accompanied by the appearance of male, light, heaven or spirit 
symbols. This male slatiphe, of which the mythological hero is the 
een, still has to defend itself against the threat (i.e. psychologically: 
the attraction) of the mother, the slaying of which in the figure of a 
snake or devouring monster is the central act of the hero’s life. Even 
Mephistopheles, in Part II of Goethe’s Faust, could not help trembling 
when Faust descended to the “ Mothers ”.4 

(4) Two corollaries follow from the above. In the first place it is 
impossible to predicate fixed qualities of either male or female; they 
are both ambivalent. Mother can have all the soft and tender connota- 
tions associated with the word, and it can mean the terrible mater 
devorans who emasculates and undoes all her sons-and-lovers.? In 
India she is the bloody mother Durga-Kali, adorned with a necklace 
made of human skulls, but also the mother earth who is greeted with 
the salutation bande mataram. Artemis of the Greeks was originally not 
much different from Kali; she was a rérvia Onpav, wild in slaughter® 
and in love. Demeter, on the other hand, was the good “ corn- 
mother”. Similarly the father is not only the ogre of Freud’s 
imagination or of that of certain theologians who believe that they 
need a monstrous OT-god in order to have a foil for what they 

1 “ The Slaying of the Mother in Ritual and Myth ” will be discussed in a forthcoming study 
a 
wo the ponibde ocenection of Aetenie with Zpropee “ slanghtarer ” and-dprapey “ hew 
10 pieces”, 
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consider to be the love of the NT. Fatherhood also rings a note of 
security, trust and loving-kindness. It did not seem unreasonable to 
Deut. xiv. 1 to preface ritual ordinances with the phrase “ Ye are 
children of the Lord your God,” nor to the Pharisees to preface their 
prayers with the formula ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 

Secondly, we have seen that blissful repose can mean two things. 
It can mean the lifelessness of inert matter, or the arduous realization 
of a higher unity through the pangs of the processus individuationis. If 
life means energetic differentiation, then growth resembles the swing 
of a pendulum. Action is followed by reaction, and no harmony is 
secure and final. Whether we like it or not, sexual polarity is such a 
manifestation of differentiation and one which more than any other 
determines not only our social relations but every man’s and woman’s 
way of being “ human”. Of course, the original state may have been 
androgynous, not only according to Plato but also according to the 
biologists who tell us that prior to sexual differentiation, in the 
beginning, life reproduced itself by cell-division. This may be the 
biological substratum of the myth of bisexual man, though even more 
important is its spiritual substratum: the quest for the lost wholeness, 
the yearning for a new human fullness heyond tensions and splits. 
This yearning is spiritual and not merely psychic because it wants to 
be realized by growth and not by regression to a lower level. This 
aspect of the iepds ydapos image should not be forgotten because of 
our habitual preoccupation with the magical side of the rite. The 
same idea is also present in certain romantic theories of love, as well 
as in the strangely fascinating symbolism of the ‘“‘ new hermaphro- 
dite ” as it appears in the novels of Gustav Meyrink. Meanwhile 
every individual continues to bear the physiological and psychological 
(animus—anima) marks of bisexuality. His adjustments to this 
situation cannot but modify his perspective on his gods. 

(5) The adolescent, in his legitimate bid for individuation, rebels 
against his parents. The primary manifestation of this is, as said 
before, the revolt against the mother. (I do not wish to belittle the 
revolt against the father as analysed by Freud, which belongs to a 
different psychological level.) Only by cutting the umbilical cord can 
man become a true “‘ child ” again, i.e. child and adult at one, instead 
of remaining an immature puber. Then only is man really fit for a 
sexual mate. (Cf. Gen. ii. 24, “ Therefore shall a man /eave his father 
and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife and they shall be one 
flesh.” Similarly, in folk-tales the hero has first to slay the dragon 
ot witch, before finding and liberating his princess.) In exactly the 
same way emancipation from the dark sway of the unconscious 
leads to the opposite extreme. Instead of being a liberation, it is a 
revolt, a shying away, a hypertrophy of consciousness and thence an 
exaggerated rationalism which by its inherent laws defeats itself. 
Here too the only cure is a reorientation towards the unconscious, a 
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return to the “ good mother ” (¢f. the light-mother, Sophia-Wisdom, 
Mother Church, etc.), of which modern depth-psychology is just one 
symptom. Considering the archetypal relationship which psychic 
processes, male-female symbolism and social patterns bear to one 
another, it is understandable that sexual polarity too is being revalued 
to-day. Mr MacKinnon’s article is an example of this trend. The 
questions which he raises are, in the best sense of the word, not 
scientific at all. They rather belong to philosophical anthropology, 
i.e. to man’s attempt to project himself in such a way as to formulate 
his own /ogos. Whenever this is done, man stands at the threshold of 
religion. For whether God created man in his image or vice versa or 
both, it is certain that unless man is content to follow the austerities of 
the via negativa, he will want to say GOD, to speak of him and speak ¢o 
him; and he does this best in terms of the highest his experience 
affords which is his ideal projection of himself. is projection may 
include prowess in battle and ability to drink (Germans), the sense of 
beauty and harmony (Greeks), or the yearning for integration and 
“ oneness ” (Jews). 

(6) The significance of the “divine image” for philosophical 
anthropology can hardly be overrated, because what man projects is 
not just his empirical self, but his human /ogos, i.e. his projective 
ns of himself, This is the real meaning of anthropo- 
morphism. God is anthropomorphic if you describe him in terms of 


the specifically and essentially human. It presupposes the delimitation 


of man from the world of nature and a kind of self-definition. There 
is a sense in which you can legitimately speak of God’s hands, heart 
= emotions), face, etc., but not of his paws, stomach or liver.} 
mages of the divine can therefore be called projections in a sense 
which is nowise pejorative or “ psychologistic ”. Social structures, 
man’s experience of the mystery of life and of his destiny, and the 
underlying archetypal symbol-patterns, all interact in conditioning 
man’s response to God or the gods, The images in which we speak of 
him, evoke him, hint at him, are all owr responses.? 

7) It is true that the God of the OT presides over a patriarchal 
world. Thence, undoubtedly, one of the reasons why the Bible has 
proved so meaningful to western civilization. The creation myth of 
Genesis knows not even a revolt against the mother-world as 
Gilgamesh does; the whole subject is simply — or, in psycho- 
logical language, completely repressed. This holds true in spite of 
the undeniable implications of Gen. i. 27 that the man created in 
God’s image is Adam-and-Eve, i.e. man-and-woman. In fact, the 
sensitive ear of the Pharisees caught this overtone, and Rabbinic law 

1 For these reflections I am indebted to an as yet blished anthropological essay by H. van 
Praag of Amsterdam. It should be added that nev sub-human imagery is often chosen 
precisely because in its complete, inhuman strangeness and “ otherness” it is better capable of 


conveying the numinous. 
* Cf. the beautiful passages on the subject in Rilke’s Stundenbuch, 
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rohibited celibacy, holding that only as man-and-woman can man 
perfect and realize to the full the divine image in him. But 
the point of Genesis is that, in spite of all this, woman derives from 
man and not, as usual, the other way round: man from a magna mater: 
ob yap éotw avip éx yuvaikds, adda yuri) €& dvdpds (1 Cor. xi. 8). 
It is significant in this connection that when the incest-symbol appears 
in Jewish kabbalistic myth, it is a father-daughter incest and not the 
usual mother-son relationship. YHVH is thoroughly patriarchal. 
Even Professor Buber, who has severely taken to task the psycho- 
logical-mythological approach to religion of some moderns, must 
refer to his God as “‘ HE ”’, unless he escapes into a less mythological 
“the Divine”. But this retreat from 6 Oeds to 7d Oetov obviously 
fails to do justice to the specific character of the I-Thou relationship. 
But even to say THOU would not provide a solution in Hebrew 
where, as in other Semitic languages, personal pronouns are clearly 
distinguished into masculine and feminine. It matters little that the 
Biblical HE is not to be taken literally and should be understood with 
all the qualifications of prophetic religion. The fact remains that 
these qualifications have to be applied to the pronoun HE and not to 
the pronoun SHE. Isaiah (xl. 18) asked “ and what likeness will you 
compare unto him?” and not “unto her”. God is father, lover, 
king, shepherd. He loves, yearns, blesses and punishes; and the OT 
as a whole is a classical example of the dominance of male values, 
(8) However, it is an odd mistake to assume that religious, i.e. 
symbolic creativity among the Jews came to a stop with the Bible. 
Even the most male-ridden culture somehow must feel that some- 
where something has been left out. So God in due course received 
a female aspect. It almost seems as if myth, apparently defeated by its 
arch-enemy Israel, had come back with a vengeance. For aught we 
know, the aridity of a god-image purged of even the faintest trace of 
anthropomorphism (to the point of denying even positive attributes) 
by Muslim and Jewish philosophers may have left believers with little 
that could be religiously vital. Their psychic life may have found 
itself in a state of symbolic starvation. Be that as it may, the Kabbalah 
came forth with a semi-gnostic theosophical system bearing neo- 
platonic traits. This is the kabbalistic doctrine of the sephiroth, which 
conceives of the world of the divine p/eroma as a series of ten emana- 
tions of “ potencies ”.!_ This emanation is an inner-divine process in 
which the divine personality develops, as it were, into a more 
differentiated being. Within the mystery of the divine unity there is 
therefore an unfolding of the divine hidden life. To this p/eroma of 
dynamic interrelations, a kind of “ differentiated monotheism ”, 
which had taken the place of the statism of “ pure ” monotheism, the 
kabbalists could not or would not apply distinctions such as substance 


1 For details ¢f. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. 
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and persons, etc. But there it was, that strange new child of Jewish 
mysticism; the image of the divine fullness in ten sephiroth. Of these 
ten potencies, two play a particularly important role and are of special 
interest to our immediate subject. They are the sixth and tenth 
sephirah which are, in a way, the hinges of the whole system. They 
are named “ God ” and “ His Shekhinah ” ? or “ King and Bride ” or 
described by similar symbols. Here sexual symbolism flowers in 
lavish we luxuriance, and kabbalistic writings describe the 
hieros gamos within the divine pleroma as the aim and ideal state of the 
inner-divine life. 

(9) It is impossible here to give even a superficial account of the 
kabbalistic symbolism, but one of its main consequences for Jewish 
mysticism should not pass unnoticed. Erotic mysticism is limited to 
the sphere of inner-divine life; it has no place in man’s relation to 
God. The kabbalist knows no lover who ravishes him, he does not 
tell of the kind of experiences familiar to us from Christian and Sufi 
literature. Instead of wnion with God, the Jewish mystic seeks 
communion, and he achieves this by a kind of imitatio dei by which his 
own integration follows the — and analogy of the divine world. 
To arrive at communion with the divine, he has, as it were, to unite 


male and female within himself first and to perform the ieros gamos 
on a human level and in his soul so that it may reflect in the divine. 
Jewish mysticism is probably the first system to have developed a 
mystical metaphysics of the sexual act.* It could do this by introduc- 


ing a female element into its new, dynamic version of Jewish mono- 
theism. The kabbalistic imagery is something very different from the 
rather straightforward and primitive consort given to YHVH in 
Elephantine. 

(10) Matters are different again in Christian symbolism where 
monotheism was differentiated from the beginning. It should be 
noted, however, that the number three is, as every psychologist 
knows, itself a typically male symbol. The Trinity as a whole is a 
male godhead, and it was only natural that the Holy Ghost lost his 
original female character, which, as already i a apologetically 
explained, was only a regrettable accident due to the gender of 
Hebrew ruach (or tather Aramaic ruda). Of the divine hypostases 
relevant to an understanding of the Trinity, Wisdom-sophia too was 
originally feminine, but lost its character easily by absorption into the 


1 For a full account of this notion see Scholem, “‘ Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der kabbalisti- 
schen Konzeption der Schechinah,” in Eranos-Jabrbuch xxi (Zurich, 1953). 

® The more exaggerated forms of this type of m dehemn-ans oneal reserved for the Christ- 
experiences of nuns, A modern movement to have all priests “ marry ”, as it were, the Mother of 
God, has a abortive. Cf. E. Krebs, hirchlicher Mystik. 

* Contrary to the statements on the subject in Max s Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 

* On the words of the apocryphal Gospe/ according to the Hebrews “‘ modo me tulit mater mea, 
spiritus sanctus,” Jerome comments: “* nemo autem in hac parte scandalizari debet, quod dicatur 
apud Hebraeos spiritus genere feminino, cum nostra wy appelletur re masculino et graeco 
sermone neut.0; in divinitate enim nullus est sexus.” the Spirit ¢/. also C. G. Jung, Symbolik 
des Geistes, pp. 388 £. and 391 f. 
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/ogos-Son. Though Gnostic and Mandan systems thoroughly 
exploited the female character of the Spirit, the fact that the latter is 
male from the point of view of its psy ological functions was, in the 
long run, decisive. The Spirit begets, penetrates, fructifies. In the 
baptism ee U8aros Kai mvevparos the latter plays the obviously male 
role. Christianity is as patriarchal as Judaism, muw/ier facet in ecclesia. 
According to legend this sentence was thrown into the face of The 
Mother of God by St Bernard when she presumed to address him in 
church whilst he was kneeling to perform his devotions in front of 
her statue. From the archetypal point of view a female element 
could be accommodated in the godhead only by increasing the 
Trinity to a Quaternity. In fact, Professor Jung has repeatedly 
contended that the papal declaration of the Assumption bespeaks 
a a move in this direction. According to him such changes 
ve taken place in the psyche er collective unconscious ?) as imperiously 
demand and produce a modified image of God, i.e. one that allows 
for the explicit presence of the hitherto repressed element of a one- 
sided patriarchal civilization. The Trinity, a male symbol standing for 
spirit—light—idealism, has to be supplemented by the birth-giving, 
earthy, material (mater!) factor. The goddess of Ephesus," until now 
merely Jeordxos, is on the way to becomin ng a full goddess again. 

Professor Jung’s recent utterances and writings have provoked 
violent protests from theologians of all denominations. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, he is, it seems, on safe ground when he points to 
the collective, psychic background of the ~s dogma, which is 
certainly not due to the arbitrary tenet of papal rer or to the 
intellectual acrobatics of hair-splitting theologians. It is the result of 
an anonymous movement of the catholic masses. The numerous 
miracles of the Virgin which preceded it are equally autochthonous. 
They are legitimate and genuine expressions springing directly from 
the unconscious psychic life of the people. 

(11) peeverthgindn it is a major error, due mainly to ignorance of 
Catholic mysticism, to connect considerations of God’s female aspects 
solely with the dogmatic role of the Holy Virgin. Catholic mysticism 
often showed a keen awareness of this female side of the divine 
mystery. To take but one example, and this one from among the 
mon English mystics: Mother Julian of Norwich, who has written 


autifully on the “ Motherhood of God ” , expressly states: “ As 
In the 


verily as God is our Father, so verily is God our Mother.” 
workings of the Trinity she distinguishes three properties: Father- 
' 


1 Mary’s title of Seordxos was upheld and established by the Council’of Ephesus (4.p. 431). 
Asia Minor had always been the centre of the love and worshi of the Mother-Goddess, and the 
* Diana of the Ephesians ” was particularly well-known. gp of he Meher Gre, td he 


lévos the meses Up bem et seems to have maleic in Asia Minor, — it spread 
bey > orth -minded Rome. J sep 


ht to Br pasing the more sober and 
C. umpe, a Melia niv. of Amer. Stud.), in Christ. Aatigaist Se 
Washington, 1943). 
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hood, Motherhood and Lordhood. In proceeding to relate God’s 
motherhood to the Second Person, Lady Julian actually echoes the 
aforementioned original female imagery (Divine Wisdom—the 
Mother) that went into the making of the Trinity. “ In his marvellous 
deep charity and the foreseeing counsel of all the Trinity, He willed 
that the Second Person should become our Mother.” Many are the 

uotations that could be adduced from mystical writers and modern 
theologians.1 A leading Catholic theologian (who is, however, 
influenced by Jungian psychology) commented on the papal dogma: 
“Perhaps it will lead the Church to a closer consideration and 
ultimate formulation of the deep mystery of the ‘ Motherhood of 
God’. For by the Assumption Mary returns to her own eternal 
source, and not she but God himself is the ultimate and eternal type 
of Motherhood, Womanhood, and even materiality.” * 

(12) There is, of course, a vast difference between original 
experience straining for om rig 0 expression (i.e. the authentic 
conception of images) and the intellectualism of theological petti- 
fogging. But the — of the Assumption and, even more so, the 
exotic imagery of the Kabbalah amply demonstrate that even 
patriarchal religions have to relativize the self-sufficiency of their 
maleness, ‘There are indications on all levels of experience, economic, 
social and psychological, that among the profound changes taking 

lace to-day is also a re-arraying of the relations between the sexes— 
th in their objective and symbolical aspects. This is not merely the 


sociologist’s concern. It has psychological, em and ultimately 


religious significance. Simone de Beauvoir’s Le Deuxidme Sexe is, in 
spite of much wrongheadedness, a sign of the times. In a very 
significant and profound sense women are becoming more masculine 
and men, for aught we know, more feminine. And if this process and 
the concomitant revaluations of certain values (which conservatism 
likes to call immutable, divine or “ natural”) make us more fully 
human, is it too much to expect that our “ knowledge of the Lord,” 
our changing ways and images of speaking about and to the Unname- 
able and Unimaginable, will become different and more human too? 


? Cf. Dom Vonier, O.S.B., The Divine Motherhood, and S. M. Albert, O.P., “‘ The Motherhood 


I 
of God,” Life of the Spirit, August-September 1952. 
*“ The Lea Wes eetion” Life of the Spirit, November-December 1950. 
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TENSIONS ate a common feature of human life and seem to play an 
important part in the spiritual evolution of mankind. They arise 
both subjectively, within the ego, in the uneasy alliance of emotions, 
reason and will-power, and again objectively, in the ordinary give- 
and-take of human society. The uniqueness of the individual man 
or woman is such that the unities implicit in a common humanity 
are often—too often—overshadowed by the transcendent claims of 
individualism. 

When we examine the colour tension, we find these principles at 
work, When the white and coloured races meet, the diversities are 
many and obvious; and they trace back countless centuries to 
diversities of natural environment, of climate, diet, housing and 
clothing, of religious and social upbringing, economics and politics. 
The differences are much more than skin-deep. They seem to stem 
from the centripetal tendencies natural to races inhabiting the vast 
territories of the East, by contrast with the centrifugal and indivi- 
dualist tendencies common amongst the smaller communities and 
city-states of the West. 

The first historic clash between East and West occurred when 
democratic Greece met and defeated the invasions of totalitarian 
Persia. Later, Alexander carried Greek civilization, though not 
democracy, through Persia to India. Later still, the Roman Republic 
revived the dying embers of democratic government, until its 
successes in warfare brought Europe once more into conflict with 
the East. This time, again, Europe was the aggressor. The Roman 
Republic became the Roman Empire, and the cause of European 
democracy languished for many centuries. 

It is at this juncture, with the simultaneous spread eastwards of 
Greek art and philosophy and of Roman administration, that Jesus 
was born, and the Christian claims that, just as Palestine is central 
to Asia, Europe and Africa, so first the Jewish and then the Christian 
faiths are central to humanity. 

What is so surprising a feature in the history of Christianity is that 
it was definitely rejected by the Jews themselves; that nothing seems 
to have emerged in Asia as a result of the Magi’s visit to Bethlehem; 
that in Africa only Ethiopia spontaneously accepted Christianity; and 
that Europe only became Christian after some centuries of trial and 
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error, and even so adopted forms of worship which separated the 
Churches of the Roman and Byzantine Empires and again the Catholic 
from the Evangelical Churches. 

Not long after Europe adopted Christianity, the conflict between 
East and West broke out afresh, with the rise of Mohammed, who 
based his doctrines both on Judaism and on Christianity, combining 
the fierce monotheism of the Jew with appreciation of the value of 
the individual, the principle basic to Christian democracy. Islam 
invaded both northern and southern shores of the Mediterranean and 
brought the light of a superior faith to redeem the paganism of Africa. 
In Europe the invader was checked and the crusaders attempted, but 
failed, to recover Palestine for Christianity. 

Less than two centuries after the failure of the crusades there start 
the migrations of Europeans to other continents. These movements 
take two forms:—their occupation of sparsely-inhabited lands in 
the Americas, south and central Africa and Australasia; and again 
their entry into fully-populated territories of Asia and Africa. In the 
former case the settlements are permanent; in the latter, the Euro- 

ans become suzerains, by right of conquest or treaty, with responsi- 
Filities for the security and welfare of the resident populations either 
fully assumed or shared with local hereditary rulers. 

It was this latter impact which, sooner or later, set up friction 
between white visitor and coloured resident, and of this friction the 
recent histories of the four outstanding Empires of to-day, the 


British, French, Dutch and Belgian, gage much the same evidence. 


At first the white man was welcomed as a deliverer from tribal feuds, 
from the rapacity of chiefs and landlords and from slavery of diverse 
kinds. But gradually the white man’s posmence aroused increasing 
resentment. The very gifts which he brought, of law and order, 
justice and peace, industry and trade, encouraged the growth of 
nationalism and the desire for complete autonomy. aii in 
the standard of living of East and West also gave rise to friction. 
In one form or another the colour-bar developed and added fuel to 
the flames. 


Thus the rifts between the white and the coloured races have 
widened as a result of fundamental differences in their religions, in 
their conceptions of the value of the individual and in their struggles 
for freedom and the means to enjoy it. To take the religious differ- 
ences first, the East is not yet prepared to receive Christianity. It 
associates Christian dogmas with the “ imperialism” of the white 
races. It has over many centuries received its own visions of God, 
from the teachings of the Buddha, Zoroaster and Confucius to those 
of Mohammed and Nanuk. The West identifies God with love, but 
the East identifies him with power and with mystery. And finally 
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the Christians themselves speak with different voices, presentin 

different dogmas in the names of different Churches, each of whic 

(Roman, Greek, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Wesleyan) reveals the 
racial characteristics of the Western lands in which they were formu- 
lated. The Eastern sheep are still in separate folds—as indeed are 
the Western—none have been left + Naka though the prophecy 
of one flock and one shepherd for al! humanity is not yet fulfilled; it 
still awaits the consummation of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

From this fundamental cleavage of religious outlook natural to the 
white and the coloured races res Tame we can trace other related 
distinctions. In the political field, the West is proud of its democratic 
ideals ; they centre on the value of the individual citizen and give him 
a sense of responsibility. Indeed he counts in the life of the nation, 
through social and industrial circles, through art or science, sport or 
religion, and supremely through local and national elections. And 
yet, can we be always certain that a popular majority, in a general 
election, has the national interests truly at heart? Or is the popular 
vote becoming, in Western States to-day, merely a dignified alterna- 
tive to the spin of a coin, in the decision whether Party X or Party Y 
comes into power? 

Some such thoughts as these are passing through Eastern minds. 
Their faith in the man in the street, in his judgement, his surrender 
of personal to national advantage, is less developed than that to which 
Western minds cling. The East is old, wise and suspicious. It has 
lost much of the faith it may once have had in the value of the indi- 
vidual. It no longer believes—if it ever did—that the average human 
being can be trusted to act always in his or her best interests, still less 
in national interests. It believes in Authority, and is prepared to 
respect and obey Authority; but not that imposed by the very 
questionable common-sense of the ballot-box. 

This is another of the issues on which East and West radically 
differ, and the interesting feature of the situation is that both are right. 
The West is right in asserting that the value of the individual is basic 
to God’s Plan for humanity. The East is right in taking Authority 
seriously. There is a good deal of fear behind the Eastern respect 
for Authority, and when the fear goes the respect evaporates. Is not 
respect for Authority just as basic to the Creator’s Plan as is the value 
of the individual ? 


The characteristics of colour tension ate numberless. We have 
considered the religious and the oa and now turn to examine 
those in the social and cultural Here we approach the more 
intimate aspects of the human pe personaly where questions of taste 
assume importance, where tradition combines with a certain egoism 

to uphold standards of appreciation and criticism not necessarily 

Vor, LI. No. 4. 14 
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shared with humanity in general. What is often forgotten is that, 

in a God-made world, the occasions for social and cultural enjoyment, 

and the forms which it takes, are many and varied; that the narrower 

the social circle the stronger the tendency for its cultural standards 

to contract; and that such contractions can only be overcome by 
enerous association with other racial standards, with complete 
reedom to appraise, accept or reject. 

These fundamental principles, of culture as a source of joy and of 
freedom as a condition of cultural growth, provide the best opportu- 
nity, perhaps, for the future development of East-West relations in 
a common field of endeavour, in which enjoyment can be shared 
with a minimum of self-consciousness. For the arts, in however 
wide a sense they may be interpreted, from music and ballet, literature 
and drama, through painting and sculpture to architecture, are 
educative just because all joy is educative, calling out from the depths 
of self new powers of which the self had not been conscious. And 
freedom of intercourse is a necessary condition to a liberal education, 
broadening and deepening its range and multiplying its opportunities 
and its resources. Indeed the four freedoms Ee which Churchill and 
Roosevelt spoke—freedom of speech and religion, freedom from 
want and from fear—might well take to themselves a fifth, namely 
freedom from ignorance. ‘That is a hopeful corrective to East-West 
relations, at present terribly handicapped by mutual ignorance. 

Nevertheless, by one of those paradoxes which so often leave 
mortal man wondering, fumbling and guessing, whilst the arts (and 
doubtless science and technology as well) may prove to be promising 
points of contact between East and West, other contacts often prove 
to be definitely anti-social. These, whether they take the form of 
exclusive clubs and hotels or other kinds of privileges for Westerners 
denied to their Eastern brothers and sisters, fall under the general 
heading of colour-bars, and to these the East is not unnaturally 
sensitive. It is indeed the colour-bar which above all else bedevils 
Eastern relations with the West, for here standards of taste are 
asserted in their most invidious forms, restricting the common 
ground on which East and West may meet and learn to understand 
each other better. 


There is only one simple and sovereign remedy for the colour 
tension, and that is growth in mutual respect. At present the rela- 
tions between East and West are strained because they are completely 
out of balance; and this lack of balance is largely due to the fact that 
their needs of each other are as yet inadequately felt and expressed. 
Present Western needs of the East may be summarized as (a) certain 
food 2 hme coffee, sugar, cocoa, spices, oilseeds, for example; 


(6) a wide range of raw materials such as fibres, rubber and certain 
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minerals; (¢) opportunities for the employment of surplus capital 
and of scientific and technical skill; and (d) markets for surplus 
manufactures. What East needs of West is above all education— 
the training of Eastern youth in medical, chemical, engineering and 
other branches of science and technology no less than in sound 
principles of law and economics. 

It will be seen at once that these two sets of needs are unbalanced, 
material and financial needs of the West being offset by educational 
and intellectual needs of the East. Moreover they are, in a way, 
mutually destructive, for the East aims at becoming independent of the 
West in industry and in scientific and technical research, setting up its 
own universities, research and training institutions, and building up 
its own reserves of capital and man-power for investment in its own 
manufacturing industries. Indeed Asia is well on its way towards the 
fulfilment of this programme, which, when fulfilled, will seriously 
reduce the dependence of East on West for capital goods and services. 

But the Creator’s objective for humanity is a subtle blend of 
independence with interdependence, the satisfaction of local needs 
from the world’s variety of intellectual and material resources. It is 
right that a nation or race should be strong and self-sufficient, deve- 
loping to the highest degree its own resources of man-power and 
material goods. Yet, as these resources are developed, standards of 
living tise and demands are created for external goods and services, 
for mote liberal ideas and more spiritual ideals. 

Hope for the future, for better relations between the white and the 
coloured races, lies in the extension of the principle of interdepend- 
ence to new fields additional to those of industry, commerce and 
finance. ‘There is much that both East and West may learn from each 
other in the arts and in philosophy, but in these fields progress will 
be slow, for cultural issues are important and neither party to such 
exchanges can afford to be uncritical. In sport much progress has 
already been made, and there is good hope of still further progress. 

In the sphere of politics, the ideal system of government - yet to 
be formulated. en it comes it will surely blend respect for 
Authority with respect for the individual. It will invite criticism 
(as in the West) and must not (as too often in the East) base its power 
on the fervent support of a favoured minority; it will (as in the 
East) command respect and not (as too often in the West) fall a prey 
to the cut-throat rivalries of political parties with whom success at 
the polls and in parliaments weighs more than the national interest. 
It must be sufficiently adaptable to express the national will, just as 
the arts should express the national temperament. 

Again, in the fields of justice and freedom, East and West have 
much to learn from each other. An illuminating article in a pre-1914 
issue of this JouRNAL! drew attention to the formal and impersonal 

1 The Hreserr Journat, Vol, XI, No. 2, 
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character of British justice and contrasted it with the scope for mercy 
and forgiveness allowed under Mohammedan law. And perhaps no 
greater rift — separates the coloured and the white races than 
that presented by the relative values which they respectively attach 
to freedom. ‘The Eastern ideal of life is security, and freedom is 
interpreted as the assurance of full scope to go one’s own way unhin- 
rane 9 yet in complete security. The Western ideal of life is more 
complex. It takes security for granted and strains after ideals which 
may perhaps be best described as individualistic. Western life is 
essentially competitive, and in these conditions individuality goes a 
long way to ensure success. 

The fact is that of all the moral and material benefits which the 
European has brought with him to both Asia and Africa, in better 
hygiene, diet and medical skill, in industry, transport and commerce, 
there is one outstanding benefit which he can never give, and that is 
experience—freedom to go one’s own way, to make one’s own 
mistakes and from them to learn one’s own lessons. Asia is now 
practically free of European control and there is little doubt that, 
allowing for racial differences, she will throw out her own distinctive 
ideas of administration, justice and culture in the light of international 
relationships. Africa has still much to learn before she can stand on 
her own feet and undergo the testing ordeals of freedom. 

When we turn once more to religion, the issues at stake between 
East and West become still more important and yet also, perhaps, 
more simple. They may be reduced to one clear issue, that of the 
loving Fatherhood of God. The message of Jesus centred on the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness and on the spirit of human 
brotherhood in which alone God’s will is done and his Kingdom 
comes. Jesus is way, truth and life, and no man comes to the Father 
but by him; he is not himself the end, but the means to an end with 
which he is identified. For God the Father and his Kingdom are 
the central objective, the spiritual destiny facing all humanity. 

How far do the Christianity of the West and the religions of the 
East subscribe to that central concept? The answer seems to be 
inescapable, that either has as much to learn from the other as to 
teach. For the West is not yet truly Christian. Its religion is 
superficial, making the loving graciousness of Christ the central 
feature of its worship, to the neglect of the holiness of God the 
Father and of the power of the Spirit active throughout the brother- 
hood of mankind. The East centres its worship on Spirit, but 
knows not yet what it worships, for that knowledge can only come 
through Jesus Christ. It has learned the value of the Christian way 
of life, but has not yet associated that vision with a divine Kingdom 
of Love. 

This conception, then, of the Fatherhood of God with its corollary 
the brotherhood of mankind, is the central point at which East and 
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West must sooner or later meet. Western Christians will have to 
abandon the idea that their several Churches are essential to the 
consciousness of God and to his worship. The Churches are racial 
in character—inevitably so—and express racial or national character- 
istics. On the other hand both Asia and Africa have still to learn 
from Scripture the supreme value of Jesus as the great enlightener, 
the unique way of approach to a God of Love. 

These two extreme views of God—the humanitarian and the 
authoritarian, the vision of Beauty and the vision of Power—must be 
reconciled before a single World Faith becomes possible, with various 
Churches expressing in diverse ways the maximum diversities of 
character and temperament, colour and creed, of which human nature 
is capable. The perfection which Jesus asserted to be the spiritual 
destiny of man is a perfection as righteous and powerful as it is 
gracious—a perfection like God’s in Kind, though not in degree—a 
perfection available to all God’s children, whatever their soloing or 
their creed. 


. a . 


Thus the unity which can resolve all tensions lies in a growing 
respect for the value of the individual human personality, made in 
the image of God!—a unity which, so far from resenting differences, 
appreciates and enjoys them. For example, man and woman tend 
to approach life’s problems from opposite standpoints. It is the 


tsonal element which interests the woman; it is the principle at 
issue which interests the man. She is concerned with the road, with 
the avoidance of snares and pitfalls, and is equipped with an inner 
light warning her of danger and showing her the practical and safe 
_ path to take. He is more interested in the direction in which their 

joint journey lies, and prefers to follow the star which seems to 
indicate that direction most clearly. She works with a microscope 
and he with a telescope ; neither instrument is in any way superior 
to the other; both are alike necessary, yet mankind does not easily 
become expert in the balanced use of both. That, perhaps, is one 
reason for the somewhat surprising success of the marriage tie. ‘The 
woman is endowed with beauty and worships power; the man is 
equipped with power, and needs and worships beauty. 

The colour tension has some analogy with that between man and 
woman, East and West approach life from quite different angles. 
Either has a definite contribution to make, to keep the balance true 
between grace and righteousness, beauty and power; and when 
either has the vision to welcome the other’s contribution, then the 
solution of one of the most fundamental of human tensions will be 
in sight. 

1 For an analysis of this see the article entitled “ Creation from a New Angle,” published 
in the Hrssert Journat, Vol, LII, No, 207. 
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Kasir, a fifteenth-century mystical poet, has the distinction of 
being revered as a holy man by both Hindus and Moslems. The 
Sikhs also consider him one of their bhagats, or saints who preceded 
their founder Nanak. Approximately a million persons in modern 
India, the Kabirpanthis, call themselves his followers. In the light of 
current Hindu-Moslem tensions, it may be well to consider the 
teachings of this Indian saint who, in his own life at least, was able 
to fuse the two religions into one.} 


The Life of Kabir 
The religious background of Kabir included both Hindu and 
Moslem influences. The son of a Moslem weaver and a Hindu 
mother, he was born in Benares, the holy city sacred to Siva. Most 


of India at the time was dominated by Islam, and Kabir was to say 
of his origin that he was at once “ the child of Allah and of Ram.” # 
Apparently he never found it necessary to identify himself with any 
of the forms of faith, but was ever devoted to the spiritual reality 
which he intuitively discerned behind the forms. Song LXIX, in 
Tagore’s collection, suggests this. 


Hari is in the East: Allah is in the West. Look within your heart, for there 
you will find both Karim and Ram; 

All the men and women of the world are His living forms. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and of Ram: 
He is my Guru, He is my Pir.* 


From the first Kabir was under the influence of vital religious 
movements in both faiths. The Moslem influence in India came 
from the most liberal and mystical of the Moslem sects, the Siifis, 
who developed a doctrine of the mystical unity of Allah in all nature 
and endeavoured to enter into a mystic union with him. They were 
noted for their religious tolerance and looked with favour upon 


1 Songs of Kabir, translated by Rabindranath Tagore, with an introductory by Evelyn 
Underhill ew York, the Macmillan Co., 1916), bas been the primary source for the poetry of 
Kabir used in this study. 

® Kabir means great in Arabic. In the Koran, Al-kabir is one of Allah’s ninety-nine names. 
John Clark Archer, The Sikbs (Princeton University Press, 1946), pp. 49-50. 

* Tagore, op. cit., p. 112, 
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anyone, of whatever religion, who was a humble and earnest seeker 
after truth. 

From Hinduism Kabir was moved most profoundly by the bhakti 
movement which was at its height in India during his lifetime. 
The movement had been started in the eleventh century by RamAnuja, 
who led in a religious revival protesting against the increasing forma- 
lism and social immobility of Brahminism. He taught a religion of 
eng devotion to God, whom he identified with the god Vishnu. 

ing the fifteenth century the movement was poverd further by 
Ram4nanda, who attempted to unite the traditional Brihminism 
with Sifi mysticism, frequently engaging in philosophical and theo- 
Mp discussions with the Moslem Mullahs in Benares. He taught 
a doctrine of salvation for all men regardless of creed or caste, and it 
is said that among his disciples were a Moslem, a Jat, a Sudra, a 
woman and an outcaste.1 Kabir was attracted by Ramananda’s 
teaching and became his disciple. He joined his master in discussions 
with the Sifis, and while other influences are evident in Kabir’s 
poetry Ramananda’s is the only name specifically mentioned.? 

The bhakti movement, with its emphasis on simple devotion and 
its avoidance of much of the complex mythology of Hinduism, was 
attractive to the common people, with whom Kabir always identified 
himself. He composed his mga 8 in the popular Hindi, and filled 
them with homely metaphors taken from daily life. To him there 
was no contradiction between the ordinary life of daily labour and 
the life of religious devotion. His unsparing criticism of all formalism 
in religion earned him the enmity of the orthodox among both 
Hindus and Moslems, and he was subjected to strong opposition, 
which eventually resulted in his banishment from Benares in 1495, 
when he was about sixty years of age. He spent the remaining 
twenty-three years of his life with his disciples in various towns of 
North India, spending his last days in the Moslem town of Maghar, 
near Gorakhpur. A more orthodox Hindu would have considered 
banishment from the holy city of Benares a great personal tragedy. 
Many were of the opinion that deliverance could be achieved in no 
other city. On the other hand, Maghar was held in such low esteem 
that those were considered without hope who had the misfortune to 
die there. Such externals did not bother Kabir, who sang, 


I first obtained a sight of Thee in Banaras, and afterwards I went to live at 
Magahar. 
As Banaras so is Magahar; I deem them both the same.‘ 


After Kabit’s death, both Hindus and Moslems paid him tribute, 


1 Archer, op. ¢it., p. $0. 

® Underhill, op. cit., p. 12. 

® Underhill, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

* Quoted by Max A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol, VI (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 


1909), pp. 138-139. 
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forgetting their former criticism. Legend has it that a dispute arose 
among them concerning the disposition of his remains. Tradition- 
ally the Moslems buried their dead, while the Hindu rite was crema- 
tion. The dispute ended when, in response to a vision, the leaders 
lifted the shroud and found in place of Kabir’s body a heap of 
fragrant blossoms, which they divided between them. The Moslems 
took their share and buried them in Maghar, building a shrine over 
his grave. The Hindus took their flowers and burned them on a 
pyre in Benares, building there a temple in his honour. As Evelyn 

nderhill puts it, it was a “ fitting conclusion to a life which had 
made fragrant the most beautiful doctrines of two great creeds.” } 
Yet the story has an element of tragic irony about it, in that no sooner 
had Kabir died than his followers, in the name of devotion, hastened 
to replace the barriers he had laboured to remove. 


Kabir’s Mystical Poetry 


Of all thinkers, mystics are probably the most subjective. They 
set aside traditions, authority and usually prejudice in a search for 
mystical union with the one true God beyond the gods of tradition. 
While the orthodox of the different religions “take pride in their 
faiths and testify to their truth by breaking heads,” as Nehru put it,? 
the mystics of all religions are humbly at peace with one another and 
express their devotion in terms remarkably similar, considering the 
diversities of cultural tradition. Bergson has said that religion 
represents “ the crystallization . . . of what mysticism had poured, 
while hot, into the soul of man. Through religion all men get a 
little of what a few privileged souls possessed in full.” * Or as 
Kabir put it, 


Kabir, the body is a churn, the breath of life its churning staff; 
The saints eat the butter, the world drinketh the buttermilk. 


Mysticism, then, may well be the fountain-source of dynamic reli- 
gion, but because of his unique ay ac ges the mystic has a serious 
problem of communication—the finding of appropriate symbols by 
means of which he can make his experiences intelligible to others. 
What Whitehead said of philosophy is even more true of mystical 
religion. It is “ an attempt to express the infinity of the universe in 
terms of the limitations of language.”*® As has frequently been 
noted, language is inevitably naturalistic, having arisen through the 
need to communicate at a thoroughly utilitarian level of life. So we 
have an abundant vocabulary for expressing hunger and thirst and 


; Fowabael Nehee ote'%4 oe A al ohn Lane: The Bodley Head, 1936 
aw N roger yt A we ag : ley » 1936), p. 374. 
° re Sees The Two Sources o ality Sere. E, A, Aude eat C ans 
Henry Holt 1935), Pp. 227. 


Co. 
* Kabir in Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 281. 
* Alfred North Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (N.Y.: The Philosophical Library, 


1947), P- 14 
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the human passions, but none at all for expressing thoughts about a 
sapentedidend Reality. As Kabir says, “ That which you see is 
not: and for that which is, you have no words.” + For this reason 
religious truth is necessarily expressed in myths and poetry. The 
symbols are borrowed from the world of nature, but refer to a 
Reality beyond it, or at least one which transcends the ordinary 
interpretations of sense-experience. Thus Kabir, with many other 
mystics, spoke of the love of God in terms of human love. Or again, 
Kabir likened the soul to the rain-bird longing for rain, to a bee 
sipping nectar, or a deer so enchanted by music that it has lost its 
fear. Kabir compared the body to a lyre from which Brahman 
draws music, the earth to a garment which God is weaving, and the 
universe with its myriad stars to a rosary with the Lord telling his 
beads. The more extraordinary the experiences of the mystic, the 
more he must strain his symbols and the more paradoxical his words 
will appear as he strives to overcome the limitations of speech, a 
tool devised for humbler tasks. 

Frequently Kabir used figures of speech common to the devotional 
life of India. He spoke of the world as Li/@, the sport or play of 
Brahman, the thousand-petalled lotus flower, the ocean of bliss, and 
the divine Flute-player, which in Hindu mythology is Krishna. 
While he admitted that “‘ What Kabir says is hard to understand,” ? 
on the whole he does communicate a large measure of his inspiration 
and passion. For all his devotion he never forsook the common 
life, so that his symbols approximate to a universal application and 
thus provide the link between the soaring consciousness of the mystic 
and the humbler gropings after God of more ordinary minds. Yet 
Kabir knew that the most inspired poetry can, at best, convey only a 
suggestion of the sublimity of the experience which was his. 


Kabir says: “‘ It cannot be told by the words of the mouth, it cannot be written 
on paper: 
It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing—how shall it be explained?” ® 


God, the Soul and the World 


In expressing his concept of God, Kabir called upon all religious 
traditions available to him. Sometimes he referred to God as the 
Infinite Brahman in abstract intellectual terms of the non-dualistic 
Vedanta school. At other times he used a dualistic terminology, 
pA of God as a comrade or as a divine lover, emphasizing the 

istinction between creator and created or dwelling upon the incarnate 


God expressing himself in human life. Then again he spoke in 
terms common to the Sifi mysticism with all its sensual imagery and 
emphasis upon beauty and love. 

1 Tagore, op. cit., Song XLIX, p. 95. 


® Ibid., Song XLVII, p. 94. 
® Ibid., Song LXXYVI, p. 121. 
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In so far as the vital thought of Kabir may be expressed in terms 
of one of the traditional systems of India, it is the “ qualified non- 
dualism ” or Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja, brought to Kabir by 
Ramananda. They taught that Vishnu was Brahman, the Supreme 
Being, holding within himself the differentiations of the soul and the 
universe. 

Sometimes Kabir spoke of God as “ the lord of the three worlds,” 4 
that is, the world of abstract, unconditioned Being, the world of the 
conditioned or sense-experience, and the transcendent Reality above 
both conditioned and unconditioned. 


The Unconditioned is the seed, the Conditioned is the flower and the fruit. 

Knowledge is the branch, and the Name is the root . . . 

It is the encounter with the Lord, it is the attainment of bliss, it is the 
reconciliation of the Conditioned and the Unconditioned.? 


In a manner very close to Hegelian philosophy, Kabir thought of 
these three orders of being as constituting a logical progression from 
an abstract to a concrete universal. This progression is described 
in a pair of poems in which Kabit gives his version of the creation. 
The first poem deals with abstract, undifferentiated Being. 


In the beginning was He alone, sufficient unto Himself: the formless, 
colourless, and unconditioned Being . . . 
Then was there neither beginning, middle, nor end; . . . 
. no ground, air, nor sky; .. . 
. neither vice nor virtue; scriptures there were not, as the Vedas and 


Purana, nor as the Koran. 
Kabir ponders in his mind and says, “‘ Then was there no activity; the Supreme 
Being remained merged in the unknown depths of His own self.” 


In the second of the two poems, Kabir represents the created universe 
by the idea so familiar to his Hindu readers as the play or sport of 
God, bringing forth an infinite variety of form and motion, enriched 
with joy and love. Yet, says Kabir, there is a transcendent Reality 
behind the forms, whose full essence always escapes us. 


The Creator brought into being the Game of Joy: and from the word Om the 
Creation sprang. 

The earth is His joy; His joy is the sky; ... 

His joy is the beginning, the middle, and the end; 


His joy is eyes, darkness, and light. 
Ocean and waves are His joy: His joy the Sarasvati, the Jumna, and the 


Ganges... . 
In play is the Creation spread out, in play it is established. The whole world, 
says Kabir, rests in His play, yet still the Player remains unknown.® 


There are many thinkers, some in Kabit’s India, who consider 
negative knowledge to be the highest truth. They believe that when 


1 Dasgupta, Hindu Mysticism (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1927). 
* Tagore, op. cit., Song L . 126, 
* Ibid., Songs LXXXI and Lxxki, Pp. 127-129. 
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they have denied to God every possible limitation, they have some- 
how expressed his infinity. Since “all determination is negation,” 
to every possible affirmation they must reply with the famous phrase 
of the Upanishads, “ Neti, neti” (not this, not this). But for Kabir, 
as for Hegel, a method which consists solely in denying distinctions 
to God in order to insist on his transcendent unity was a method 
that led only to a bazren waste, not to God. It was, as Hegel was 
to say, “the night in which . . . all cows are black, . . . the very 
naiveté of vacuous knowledge.” 1 Kabir would agree that no finite 
form or representation could express adequately the fulness of God, 
but he would not stop there. Instead he says, “ As you never may 
find the forest if you ignore the tree, so He may never be found in 
abstractions.” 2 Kabir’s mind was more attracted to another 
famous phrase from the Upanishads, “tat tvam asi” (that art thou), 
fot he was convinced that he had experienced God in his own soul, 
that he was at all times in union with him and so with all else in the 
universe. In a poem about the swan, a symbol of immortality, 
Kabir says, 

There is a land where no doubt nor sorrow has rule: where the terror of 

Death is no more. 


There the woods of spring are a-bloom, and the fragrant scent 
“ He is 1” is borne on the wind.® 


Once Kabir wrote, “ He who is within is without: I see Him and 
none else,” 4 

In conformity to the tenets of “ qualified non-dualism,” Kabir 
insisted both upon the immutable unity of God and at the same time 
upon the reality of individual things. It was a position not unlike 
Aristotle’s insistence that universals exist only in particulars—in re 
rather than ante rem. So Kabir says, “ The Formless is in the midst 
of all forms. I sing the glory of forms.” 5 Individual souls, he felt, 
are separate and distinct within Brahman, yet totally dependent upon 
him. Their relation to the Supreme Soul is that of the microcosm 
to the macrocosm, an idea prominent in Safi mysticism. 


The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the creature: they are ever distinct, 
yet ever united. 


The Supreme Soul is seen within the soul, 

The Point is seen within the Supreme Soul, 

And within the Point, the reflection is seen again.® 
This selection suggests the monads of Leibniz “ mirroring” the 
universe. 


1 Hegel, Preface to The Phenomenology of Mind, in Loewenberg, Hegel Selections (N.Y., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. 14. 

8 a. op. cit., Song XC, p. 136. 

* Ibid., Song XII, p. 55-56. 

* Tbid., Song LVI, P 102, 

5 Ibid., Song XLVII, p. 94. 

* Ibid., Song VII, p. 50. 
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Of all the figures in which Kabir sought to express the Infinite, 
music seemed to be the one that suited him best. Kabir was an 
accomplished musician himself, and music and dancing played an 
important part in the religious devotion of the Sifis. us Kabir 
says, “ The harp gives forth murmurous music; and the dance goes 
on without hands and feet.” } 

How blessed is Kabir, that amidst this great joy he sings within his own vessel. 

It is the music of the meeting of soul with soul; 


It is the music of the forgetting of sorrows; 
It is the music that transcends all coming in and all going forth.* 


The Religious Life 
The goal of the religious life, as taught by both Sankara and 
Ram4nuja, was Moksha or Liberation, conceived by both of them 
as a state of positive Bliss. Most Hindu thinkers felt that this state 
was only possible as the result of a long series of spiritual exercises, 
involving, for some, the whole apparatus of Hindu ceremonialism. 
The Sifis, while they opposed idol-worship, also sought union with 
God with elaborate ceremonies and precise ritual formule. There 
were many protests against this excessive formalism, but even such 
noted reformers as Ramanuja and Raminanda, who desired the 
abolition of the caste system and many of the grosser superstitions, 
still retained a great deal of ritual and ceremony. But Kabir had a 
reformatory aa as Wide in its scope and as vehement in its emphasis 
as that of the Hebrew prophets, or, as Evelyn Underhill points out, 
as the protest of the Quakers. For Kabir, superstitions and forms 
of worship were not only worthless, they were actually harmful in 
that they diverted the soul from its true object and led to a misunder- 
standing about the true nature of religion. Put proverbially, “ If 
the deep sleep of rest has come to your eyes, why waste your time 
making the bed and arranging the pillows?” Shrines, images, 
even the scriptures, he felt, could not bring a man closer to God 
than he already is. Instead they separate man from God through 
ignorance. 
There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places; and I know that they 
are useless, for I have bathed in them. 
The _— are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know for I have cried aloud 
to them, 
The Purana and the Koran are mere words; lifting up the curtain, I have 
seen. 


Distinctions of creed were equally useless. Kabir could learn 
from all religions, but could not confine himself to one, for he knew 
that God was “ neither in temple nor in mosque . . . in Kaaba nor 


* Tagore, Song LXXXIII, p. 130. 

* Thid., Song XCVII, p. 143. 

* Underhill in Tagore, op. cit., p. 15. Cf. also Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 159. 
* Tagore, op. cit., Song XCVI, p. 141. 

5 Ibid., Song XLII, p. go. 
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in Kailash,” } nor, the western interpreter might add, in church nor 
in synagogue. God is found in the heart of man or not at all. Nor 
were the Teshtctions of social standing or caste of any avail. . These 
distinctions simply were not found in God. The barber, the washer- 
woman, the carpenter, or the tanner had just as much chance of 
finding God as did the priest or the warrior.” 

While Kabir’s main interest was devotion to God he was not guilty 
of indifference to social needs. In fact, an important aspect of 
Kabir’s attempt to spiritualize religion was a protest against the 
asceticism that ignores the world in the search for individual salva- 
tion. This charge has often been made against Indian religion in 
general. Kabir certainly was able to understand, as all India’s greatest 
spiritual leaders have understood, that the corollary of any non- 
Sige is the unity of all mankind in God, or brotherhood. Unlike 
some professional saints, Kabir never lost touch with the common 
life, and human sympathy was as natural to him as spiritual pride 
and pretence wete abhorrent. He felt that it was a perverted sense 
of values that put ceremonialism above human need, 


If God be found by worshipping a stone, I will worship a mountain; 
Better than that stone is a hand-mill which grindeth corn for the world to eat.® 


In words that sound like Amos or Micah, Kabir condemned austeri- 
ties and extolled righteousness. 


It is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which are pleasing to the Lord, 

When you leave off your clothes and kill your senses, you do not please the 
Lord: 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, who remains passive 
amidst the affairs of the world, who considers all creatures on earth as his 
own self, 

He attains the Immortal Being, the true God is ever with him.‘ 


More prominent in Kabir’s teaching than this negative criticism 
is the conviction that true religion is enjoyment of God who is both 
within and without and beyond all things. In v9 4 evety poem 


Kabir describes either his passionate longing for God or his joy in 
union with God. This polarity in his thought is characteristic of 
Vedantist teaching, according to Radhakrishnan, and necessary for 
the fullest understanding of God’s Being. The experiences of the 
human mind are necessarily a series of psychic states, and for this 
reason different aspects of God’s nature must be experienced suc- 
cessively, rather than simultaneously. Thus there is an alternation 
between the experience of union with God, in which all distinctions 
ate dissolved, and the state of separation from God, when he is 

1 Tbid., Song I, p. 45. 

* Ibid., Song Il, p. 46. 

3 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, p. 140. 


* Tagore, op. cit., Song LXV, p. 109. 
Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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considered the object of devotion manifesting himself in the myriad 
forms of nature. Emphasis on the union gives rise to pantheism; 
emphasis on the otherness of God, to theism. Kabir refused to 
gtant supremacy to either experience but united them both in his 
metaphor of the “ swing of love.” 


Hang up the swing of love to-day! 

Hang the body and the mind between the arms of the Beloved, in the ecstasy 

of love’s joy.* 

Between the poles of the conscious and the unconscious, there the mind made a 

swing: 

Thereon hang all being and all worlds, and that swing never ceases its sway.? 
The same idea is expressed in Kabit’s passionate love poetry. Some- 
times the Lover is absent, and Kabir expresses himself in terms of 
intense longing. When the Lover appears a sense of joy and peace 
enters his soul. In the final ecstasy Lover and Beloved are one. 

One of the loveliest religious symbols of the East is the lotus 
flower. Kabir’s use of this symbol is a fitting conclusion to this 
study of his teaching for it summarizes better than any other his 
conception of the religious life. 


More than all else do I cherish at heart that love which makes me to live a 
limitless life in this world, 

It is like the lotus, which lives in the water and blooms in the water: yet the 
water cannot touch its petals, they open beyond its reach.® 


Herein lies the relevance of Kabit’s teaching. It was mystical, but 
not “ other-worldly.” It was his nese af that it is ees “to 
lo 


live a limitless life in ¢his world.” ‘This life is the life of love. 


1 Tagore, op. cit., Song C, p. 145. 
® Ibid., Song XVI, p. 59. 
® Tbid., Song XXIV, p. 73. 





THE MORALITY OF FOREIGN 
CONCESSIONS 


By 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


M.A. 


Many of the themes favoured by Communists in their attempts to 
turn foreign nationalist movements against the West remind one of 
the stock speeches of the crudest anti-Jewish agitators of Eastern 
Europe between the wars. The same kind of things are said by the 
same kind of people to the same kind of people and the refrain remains 
exactly the same: “ they are tich and you are poor.” The psycho- 
logical situation of the United States and the countries of Western 
Europe within the world community is broadly comparable with 
that of the Jew in the society of a pre-war Eastern European count 
town. The rabid chauvinist politician, whose main aim was to enti 
himself by expropriating his victim, directed his appeal to the greed 
of the poorer classes. 


The Jew {he said] has more ready money than you have. He enjoys a 
higher standard of living. He eats meat more often than you do, He has a 
chicken once a week. Why is he better off than you? Obviously because 
he has robbed you and exploited you and is living on the proceeds of his 
guile. If he contributes to your charities, he is trying to bribe you by 
offering you a part of what belongs to you in the hope that you will stop 
trying to get the rest. So what are you waiting for? It all belongs to you. 
Get rid of him and it will be all yours. 


In the same way, the Soviet cn rae tells his listeners in spheres 
of Western influence that all their poverty and misery is due to the 
past or present exploitation of the capitalists of the West, that Western 
countries have a higher standard of living only because they are 
reaping the benefit of the immense wealth which they have derived 
at some time or another from their investments in under-developed 
countries. Generous offers of aid such as Point Four, it is alleged, 
ate bribes intended to divert their inhabitants from pressing their 
lawful claims which can only really be satisfied by the ruin of the 
capitalist world. 

From a short-term point of view, this is a very effective propaganda 
line. It echoes the envious sentiments of the leaders of, opinion in 
target areas so closely that uninitiated outside observers are sometimes 
so confused by the identity of outlook on world affairs that they fail 
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to distinguish between nationalist and Communist-inspired move- 
ments. In the long run, however, it is a foolish line to pursue, as so 
many pre-war Eastern European agitators have found to their cost. 
The poor responded to their harangues by attacking the Jews but 
they went on to strip the rich and the middle-classes. The agitator’s 
fate was sealed. If he was lucky he managed to escape to the West 
and now gets a pension from some “ free” national committee. If 
unlucky, he has either atoned for his folly with his life or is still atoning 
for it in some unpleasant way. The appeal to human greed is a 
dangerous weapon. It perverts those who handle it and leads to 
their moral and physical destruction. As far as Communists are 
concerned, it is a fatal see St Not only is it robbing them of their 
faith in their doctrines and hastening their degeneration into corrup- 
tion and cynicism, but it has wen. inflicted substantial losses on 
them. Nationalist movements are always ready to profit from dissen- 
sion between the great powers, and it is time that the latter realized 
that it would be better for them to remain united even at the cost of 
compromises on side-issues. The Russians might have retained their 
profitable caviar concession in the Caspian (a Soviet-Iranian agreement 
expired at the end of January 1954 and has not been renewed) were it 
not for the cancellation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s conces- 
sion amid Soviet applause; and, one might add, had the United States 
showed mote enthusiasm for the cause of the oil company in Iran, 
her own oil companies would have been in a better position to defy 
the extortionate appetites of their Arabian hosts. Again, one can 
well argue that the demands of Egypt and Iraq to be liberated from 
their treaties with this country have been stimulated by the successful 
evasion of treaties with France by the Levant states. It would need 
a large volume in which to concentrate all the examples of the follies 
of the powers. The only consistent feature of their policies has been 
their readiness to cut one another’s throats in opposition to their 
real interests. The Western countries now appear to be vaguely 
aware of their plight but seem unable to think of an alternative course 
of action. Like the Jews of Eastern Europe between the wars and 
like all minorities in most nationalist countries, they are prepared to 
go on paying ever-increasing amounts of hush-money provided 
that their positions remain relatively intact. They have lost their 
sense of mission, swallowed most of the arguments that are being 
used against them and have almost come to believe that it is wrong 
to invent things and initiate projects and produce wealth. Surely 
in a situation such as this, the whole question of the morality of 
foreign concessions should be discussed openly and frankly in the 
hope that an informed public opinion might inspire a firm and 
denaite attitude towards the subject. 


During the last century a very considerable number of high-spirited 
and adventurous concession-hunters made their way to undeveloped 
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countries in pursuit of fame and fortune. The majority of them 
returned to spend the rest of their lives raising loans from more 
prosperous and less enterprising friends to whom they explained 
ad nauseam the reasons for their failure. ‘The few, who were rewarded 
for their efforts, worked very hard and took very considerable risks, 
only to come home in a precarious state of health and spend their 
remaining years in prosperity on a diet of quinine, boiled fish and 
Vichy water. Their achievements included the discovery and exploi- 
tation of minerals, the erection of factories and power-stations, the 
expansion of the cultivation of plants, fruits and vegetables, the 
construction of roads and railways which enabled the produce of 
their undertakings to reach more distant and profitable markets, and 
the extraction of capital from the financial centres of the world on a 
sufficiently large scale to raise the standards of living of many hundreds 
of thousands of humble human beings and their families by providing 
them with employment. The companies which came into existence 
as a result of their contributions of skill, enterprise and toil in many 

rts of Asia, Africa and Latin America are for the most part the 

atgest employers of labour in, and form the basis of the commercial 

systems and the ee, of, their respective areas. They exert a 
certain amount of influence both as a result of their economic position 
and of the support of their home governments; but, whatever their 
present conditions may be—-and some of the surviving companies are 
still very powerful and prosperous—their future cannot be surveyed 
with confidence. They have not only to face a nagging barrage of 
envy and hatred in the field of their activities, but they must be on 
the defensive even in their home bases where their sources of support 
ate threatened. ‘The ideological climate has changed, with the result 
that commercial and industrial organizations overseas, which had 
regarded themselves and been regarded by others a few decades ago 
as instruments for the realization of a sacred mission, now find them- 
selves branded by a considerable section of Western opinion as 
agencies for economic imperialism, even more sordid than those of 
political imperialism in that they combine in themselves greed for 
gain with lust for power. 

An investigation of the rights and wrongs of this form of private 
enterprise has a topical interest in view of recent attempts to attract 
foreign capital to a number of under-developed countries for invest- 
ment in new industrial undertakings. The prudent investor will 
certainly examine such invitations cautiously. He will consider not 
only the likelihood of an adequate return on his investment, but other 
factors such as the attitude of political circles in the country concerned 
towards foreign-controlled undertakings, and the amount of support 
which he is likely to receive from his own government in case of 
difficulty. Should he find the political and the moral situation 
unfavourable, he may well prefer to put his money into some less 
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remunerative but more respectable concern. Western business men 
have lost the buccaneering spirit. Discouraged by high taxation, 
they tend to _ security with more respect than high profits. 
these foreign concessions be condemned on theological 
rounds? Perhaps, but only for the same reasons for which any 
orm of enterprise either at home or abroad can be denounced. In 
the religious climate in which the three monotheistic faiths arose, 
work was generally considered a hereditary curse as well as an 
obstacle to the spiritual development of the individual. The human 
soul fashioned beneath the shadow of the Throne of Glory had to 
seek completion by entering a human body, overcoming the tempta- 
tions of flesh and blood and transforming the material substance into 
an organism dedicated to the fulfilment of the divine commandments 
in this world in order to attain final and eternal bliss. As this world 
was regarded as a mere corridor leading to the real world, it followed 
that work was a waste of time and a hindrance to the real function of 
man on this earth, which was to purify his thoughts and deeds in 
preparation for the next. Work had to be confined to the satisfaction 
of the basic needs of the individual and of his dependents. Absorp- 
tion in work beyond the limits of the necessity for keeping alive 
implied a sacrifice of eternal aims for purely temporal ends. This 
attitude survived as long as the family unit retained a certain degree 
of economic self-sufficiency but, even Ladeos the growth of large-scale 


industry, the emphasis began to shift from the other world to this 


one and from man’s obligations to his Maker to those to his fellow- 
men. Books and sermons testified to the virtues of enterprise, and 
the profit motive was regarded as a remarkable piece of evidence of 
the divine will at work in exploiting worldly instincts for the provision 
of employment for thousands of destitute human beings. The 
benedictions bestowed by spiritual leaders of all faiths on princes 
of commerce and industry and the huge nurnber of places of worship 
built by their generous contributions led to the widespread view, 
which was particularly popular during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, that both individual and national prosperity was the reward 
of private piety and public worship. 

r generation has witnessed a reaction against the profit motive 
but not against the spirit of enterprise. There is a need, it is generally 
felt, for men of ability and enthusiasm to set to work to discover 
new sources of food and mineral wealth under the auspices or control 
of the state so that profits may be limited in the public interest. 
This view suggests that the unpopularity of foreign companies might 
be attributed to the high profits which some of them undoubtedly 
make. Are they unjustifiably high? It should be remembered that 
at the time when these concessions were granted, the politicians who 
signed the contracts welcomed them sallea the impression that they 
were dealing with crazy foreigners with more money than sense; that 
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many of them were a complete loss; that, even in the case of those 
that were successful, money had to be poured in year after year in 
the hope of tangible results without any guarantee of success; and 
that, had it not been for the serious risks taken by the entrepreneurs 
and their financial backers, the natura! wealth which they exploited 
would have remained untapped. The groundnut scheme should 
remind us that theirs was no easy road to fortune. 

Two other arguments of a similar nature are used by nationalist 
politicians. In the first place, it is alleged that the concessionaires 
pay their workers low wages and devote only a small proportion of 
their profits to the amelioration of the conditions of the masses in 
the countries from which they derive their wealth. The second 
allegation is that the concessionaires, by virtue of their wealth and 
position as the largest employers of labour in the area, interfere 
unduly by means of intrigue and bribes in the government of the 
territories under discussion. These allegations virtually cancel each 
other out. Almost without exception, the concessionaires pay higher 
wages than local employers. They provide housing seh health 


facilities which very few loca] undertakings would consider practical 
or even desirable. By and large, the companies are the only 
employers to observe the labour laws governing wage standards and 
conditions of work in the countries in which they operate. Were 
they to raise wages to the scales prevalent in Western Europe they 


would precipitate a social revolution. It is impossible to maintain 
two standards of wages at such variance with one another simulta- 
neously anywhere. An experiment of this kind would really involve 
drastic and, in fact, chaotic interference with the whole system of 
society. As for actual interference with the process of government, 
the concessionaires can more justifiably be accused of taking insufhi- 
cient interest in the scene around them. Their concern has usually 
been limited to the problem of the security of their own operations. 
They have always shown themselves willing to co-operate loyally 
with any government which allows them to continue their activities, 
and whenever a new personality or group of personalities gain power, 
they are the first to attempt to win the favour of the new rulers. 
Their generous presents to officials—invariably made in response to 
the broadest of Geucons inspired not by any desire to obstruct but 
by the necessity of —e up administrative processes. 

These allegations can perhaps be interpreted as —— to ration- 
alize a mystical approach to the question. There is little genuine 
moral indignation among the politically-conscious classes of the 
countries concerned about either high profits or corruption or the 
plight of the masses. The ideological basis of these attempts to 
nationalize concessions held by foreign companies is the doctrine of 
self-determination, the belief that the wealth of a country belongs to 
the “people,” i.e. the ruling oligarchy, the “ hosts,” and that 
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foreigners are “ guests ” to be used when they are wanted and looted 
when their services are no longer needed. This belief has come into 
its own and new movements for the nationalization of foreign 
concerns are springing up rapidly in imitation of one another. The 
Western countries are powerless to defend their nationals largely 
because of the hold of this doctrine on their own citizens. The 
spiritual legacy bequeathed by the eer of political liberalism of 
the Eighties renders them psychologically incapable of defending 
their interests by word or deed. A preference for good government 
to self-government is rarely expressed in our time. The late Lord 
Lloyd and Sir Arnold Wilson were one the last figures of any 
eminence to emphasize the dangers of subordinating the claims of good 
administration to those of political theory, and their views are hardly 
fashionable at the moment. Yet the whole question deserves 
reconsideration and the suggestion might be put forward that an 
international commission of historians, philosophers and theologians 
should be appointed by the Western countries to examine the problem 
afresh from the moral as well as from the practical point of view. 
A reasoned decision put forward by such an authoritative body as to 
the validity of the doctrine in theory and practice should certainl 

help large numbers of puzzled people to find out where they need, 
and might conceivably preserve the interests of the masses of the 
under-privileged who are the main victims of the cancellation of 


foreign concessions. 











RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AS 
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EVANGELICAL religion, with its back to the wall, appeals to 
religious experience. Experience, it says, will decide; unless you 
share the experience, you can never know. 

There is something rather odd in this exaltation of a subjective 
state as evidence of an objective reality. The appeal begs the 
question. Catholic theology, by contrast, is more logical; as 
evidence of objective reality it offers objective tests—either reason 
itself, or the consistent teaching of the Church for two millennia. 
But even the Nazarene, it will be said, appealed to experience: they 
that do the will, he said, shall know the doctrine. His argument, 
however, was more pragmatic than subjective: when you see that 
the doctrine works you will know that it is right. By its fruits you 
will know it. 

The claim to know by experience is at bottom a claim to a species 
of immediate knowledge, one might almost say to a certain mystical 
knowledge. Traditional Christianity, however, may be said to be 
nervous of any such claim.! Revelation, it holds, came by Jesus 
Christ; that is to say, it is mediate, not immediate. The knowledge 
is given by means of a mediator between God and man. Religious 
experience may bestow a feeling of certainty, but not the certainty 
itself; the latter comes, if at all, only by personal disclosure, by Divine 
initiative. Catholic theology is prepared to argue at length that such 
a disclosure in history has been made and that such Divine initiative 
has been exercised. As Aquinas held, reason may not establish the 
propositions of historic revelation, but it can remove objections to 
those propositions. Whether or not we regard the arguments as 
sound is another matter; the fact remains that the arguments are 
advanced and that they imply an objective rather than a subjective 
standard. Religion is open to argument; it stands to reason. 

1 See, for example, Dr Nathaniel Micklem’s Re/igion (Home University Library), where he 
states the view of several theologians that “‘ the Christian Religion knows no immediate union with 
God, since all is mediated through the historic figure of Jesus Christ ” (p. 167, italics ours), He 
quotes W. Hermann’s words: “ When the influence of God upon the soul is found solely in an 


inward experience of the individual, he who secks in this wise has stepped beyond the pale of 
istian piety. He leaves Christ and Christ’s Kingdom altogether. . . .” 
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The early Christian writer urged his readers to be ready always to 
“ give an answer ” to any who might ask “a reason of the hope ” 
that was in them. Even those who disparage such an exercise are 
enerally ready to attempt it when they feel equal to it. Religious 
aith may not itself be born of reason in the first place. It may even 
not be sustained to any great extent by reason. But it must, if healthy 
and sound, be open to reason, capable of some substantiation, 
indicating that it is not contrary to the dictates of intellectual judge- 
ment. It may be that a certain direct knowledge of God is, ~ a 
all, possible; the claim may be valid. But the mere making of the 
claim does not make it valid. To establish the claim calls for 
evidence, for examination, whether by the subject himself or by a 
second party. Such an examination is usually resisted on the ground 
that the religious experience in question is beyond it, ineffable, 
inherently incontrovertible; but such resistance does not inspire 
confidence. 
An analysis of any “ experience ”, and particularly of any so-called 
“ religious experience ”, reveals the fact that no experience is ever 
what may be called “ neat”; it is always a combination of something 
immediate and something traditional or pre-supposed. There is the 
thing-in-itself, the object experienced, and at the same time a 
particular interpretation of that object. This is the case even in the 
everyday matters of sense oe sane As Kant showed, even in our 
everyday knowledge we never know the thing-in-itself, but only the 
thing-in-itself worked up and interpreted by the categories of our 
habitual modes of thinking. Percepts without concepts are impossible 
to us. The case of the three jovial Welshmen provides an example, 
if somewhat extreme: 


One said it was a ship, 

Another he said Nay, 

The third said that it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 


At the religious level there may well be the same diversity of 
interpretations : 


The people that stood by and heard it said, I+ thundered; others said, An 
angel spoke; but Jesus said .. . 


All religious experience, in fact, is an amalgam of feeling and 
interpretation. The former is “ understood ” in terms of inherited 
(or otherwise accepted) ideas and beliefs. To appeal to such 
experience, therefore, so far from clinching an argument, is in reali 
to start one. But the argument need not be barren, nor even bad- 
natured. 

The matter acquires some importance to-day when the study 
of religious experience is approached more and more along psycho- 
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logical lines. Five centuries ago the approach to religious studies 
was chiefly philosophical; the question then asked was whether 
any particular idea was consistent or not with Platonic teaching. 
A century later, when Galileo enunciated doctrines apparently 
antipathetic to current religious belief, the astronomical interest 
superseded the philosophical. Newton followed, and mathematical 
mene held the field. A new challenge came from the science of 

iology, and religionists were obliged to come to terms somehow 
with the concepts of evolution. But to-day it is psychology which 
sets the tasks for students of religion, and attention is centred 
accotdingly on “the religious consciousness” as such. What is 
happening, it is now asked, when any of us is religious or in a 
religious state of mind? ‘The question is interesting and challenging 
and must be faced. True religion has nothing to lose from it; only 
atbitrary, specious religion need fear the inquiry. 

St Teresa of Avila has put it on record that, while she was repeatin 
one day the Athanasian Creed, the Lord himself intervened an 
enabled her directly to comprehend the doctrine of the blessed 
Trinity—God in three Persons. Now it is certain that a Hindu mystic 
would never have enjoyed such comprehension, no matter how 
frequent or immediate may have been his contact or communion with 
the Divine. The same incapacity would belong to the mystic of 
Islam. All three may enjoy intimations of ultimate reality. All three 
may attain to a certain feeling-ful awareness of the Deity. But each 


interprets the intimation in accordance with the thought-forms, the 
beliefs, the ideas of his own particular tradition, of his own theological 
milieu. Once again, the experience is never quite “‘ neat’, This fact 
is generally overlooked. Thus it is sometimes said that, while 
theologians differ, the mystics speak with one voice. The statement 
is both true and false: it is true, in that all the mystics experience a 
certain feeling of oneness with the a behind reality; it is false, 


in that their descriptions of what they have felt are by no means 
always in accord. The feeling is one; the interpretations are often 
different. The psychological approach to the study of religious 
experience enables us to pay adequate regard alike to the agreement 
of the mystics and to their differences. There is the hope that in due 
course a common interpretation of them will be accepted, but that 
time is not yet. 

The analysis of religious experience into states of feeling and 
interpretations of those feelings, bestowing a sense of immedia 
upon the subject of them, is only to be expected since religion itself, 
from the psychological standpoint, is a complex attitude involving 
factors of thought, feeling and will. It is the affective member of the 
complex which predominates in moments of supposed “ experience ”’, 
but that member is never absent in any form of religious conscious- 
ness. Indeed one might define religion itself as being an attitude, by 
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which is meant a certain emotional disposition. It is, however, a 
disposition; that is to say, it involves an exercise of will arising from 
the emotional response. Moreover, the attitude is adopted not in 
vacuo, but towards an object in which the subject believes. Thus 
thought and will combine with feeling in the true religious state, and 
in the study of religion we need accordingly to discover what sort of 
emotional disposition is implied, and what is the object, indeed, 
which calls the latter forth. Truth in religion is concerned with that 
object, not with the degree or nature of the feelings which are 
entertained for it. This matter is worth pursuing further. 

Religion, we have said, is at bottom a certain attitude ot emotional 
disposition towards what is believed to be supremely worthy of it. 
Professor J. Bissett Pratt, in his well-known work The Religious 
Consciousness, himself defines religion as an attitude and rightly 
says: 


The advantages of defining religion as an ArriruDE are . . . sufficiently 
manifest. . . . It draws attention to the fact that religion is immediately 
subjective, thus differing from science (which emphasizes ‘‘ content ” rather 
than “‘ attitude’); and yet it points to the fact also that religion involves 
and presupposes the acceptance of the objective. Religion is the attitude of 
a self toward an object in which the self genuinely believes. 


Now it has been held by some that the characteristic religious 
attitude is that of fear. Deos fecit timor. It is certainly true that fear 


has been present in almost all the stages of religious evolution. 
Catastrophes of nature, fire and death, have often inspired men with 
terror and moved their thoughts towards the gods. Yet, as Otto has 
said, in all stages of religious development man has sought after his 
gods as much as fled from them; there has been the element of 
attraction counterbalancing the element of repulsion. Sometimes the 
one has supervened upon the other; at other times they have 
coalesced to produce an attitude of worship. Perhaps the earliest 
religious — to the Universe was that of wonder, as it is to-day 
also—the child’s natural, awaking, response; a deep absorbed 
curiosity. Such a response remains into years of maturity, characteriz- 
ing equally the reaction of the philosopher: as when Kant observes 
that two things fill him with it—the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within. In primitive society wonder would be evoked by 
any striking occurrence—a log floating unpropelled down the 
stream; the life of plants, trees, animals; the mysteries of birth and 
death; physical or mental abnormalities; the movement of the 
heavenly bodies. When the gods are believed in, such wonder passes 
at once into admiration—a kind of tender regard, yet accompanied by 
that other element of retreat, of fearful reticence and self-abasement 
which we commonly term awe. Perhaps the word which best does 
justice to these three essential elements—wonder, admiration and 
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awe—of religious worship is reverence, a complex emotional attitude 
of prostration and attraction, of fear and love. 

ut reverence for what? One may argue in a circle, when — 
the matter psychologically, and say: reverence for that before whic 
man adopts this characteristic and specifically religious attitude. The 
important thing to note, of course, is that the object of man’s 
reverence has varied, not only from one age to another, but at 
different periods in the life of each individual. Indeed the history of 
religion is in Saar measure the story of the maturing objects of man’s 
reverence. As A. Barratt Brown and John W. Harvey have well 
said, in their The Naturalness of Religion: 


Only later, as the history of religion advanced, did it become clear what 
sort of things, what sort of being it was which could, and indeed could not 
but, evoke this attitude more and more unmistakably and more and more 
abidingly. 


Religious experience, then, is reverence, supreme or total reverence, 
for what is believed to be supremely worthy of it; and the latter is a 
changeable factor, developing as the worshippet’s mind is enlarged. 
There is thus a stable element in all religion and also a developing 
element, 2 common denominator and a fluctuating numerator— 
generally a steadily ascending numerator. As has been said, attitude 
and object correspond. Thus there is reverence for what is believed 


to be worthy of it. The correlation is clear when it is affirmed that 
there is wonder towards the inherently wonderful, admiration 
towards the inherently admirable, fear towards the inherently fearful, 
awe towards the inherently awesome. 

The differin ay ty of the reverential object, in other words 
the differing ideas of deity, serve to underline the inte//ectual element 
in religion, just as reverence itself underlines the emotional aspect. 
The conception of God, the proper object of reverence, has developed 
as man’s intellectual range has been enlarged by knowledge or 
reflection. In tribal society he is conceived as tribal Head. In 
agricultural societies he becomes something of the Sky-ruler, sitting 
above the water-floods. In more civilized societies he becomes 
President of the Immortals, until ‘ape ac takes over from popular 
religion and conceives him as the very Life-Force or as Ultimate 
Being. Olive Schreiner, asked for her own conception of God, 
answered: “ There is nothing else but God,” an inclusive, embracive 
view akin to Schweitzer’s well-known “ Reverence for Life.” There 
is the claim of the historic religions, of course, to disclose the true 
conception and nature of Deity, but it is notable that in this matter 
even the High Religions do not sing altogether in tune. There are 
marked differences, for example, between the Deity of Islam and that 
of the New Testament, or between that of the Hebrew Prophets on 
the one hand and that of the Upanishads on the other. It would 
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therefore seem that each must work out for himself the conception 
in which his mind will most happily rest. There is the hope that in 
due time the results will converge upon a common understanding, 
but (once again) that time is not yet. 

In whatever form God is conceived by the worshipper, and what- 
ever be the degree or quality of the reverence or worship evoked, 
there will inevitably be outward and visible signs and expressions of 
that reverence, according to taste, temperament or tradition, circum- 
stances and philosophy. There is, in short, an inalienable link 
between reverence and obedience, To do the will of him who is 
pence: is as much a logical effect as a psychological. From 
respect flows morality; if the latter slackens it must be from some 
open or hidden weakening of the former. Thus the circle of idea, 
emotional response, and action is completed, each reciprocating in 
turn upon the others. 

It is this inter-relation which many of the classical descriptions of 
religion have overlooked. Some, that is to say, have viewed it as 
purely an intellectual affair, as when they have defined it solely in 
terms of be/ief.1 On the other hand, some writers have assumed that 
the essence of the matter lies in an emotional response.? Yet religion, 
alike in primitive and in civilized communities, while richer than mere 
thought, has certainly been more than the enjoyment or misery of 
intense feelings. It has implied a disposition and has impelled to 
some sort of action. Unhappily, those who have sought to do 
justice to this, the moral, element, have generally done so « leaving 
out of account, or at any rate subordinating, the other two aspects 
already named.* Religion is most adequately understood as an 
exercise of our who/e nature. It is a complex function in which, once 
again, thought, feeling and will are inextricably interwoven as 
constituent elements. James was at least right when in another 
connection he said that “‘ whatever it is, religion is a man’s total 
reaction upon life.” 

We are now in a better position to estimate the strength and weak- 
ness of appeals to religious “‘ experience ” as proof of reality. In all 
religious states the whole man is involved, some parts of him at times 
more than others, but every part of him in some degree. In moments 


1 Thus E. B. Taylor defined it as “a belief in spiritual beings”. James Martineau likewise 
asserted that religion is ‘‘ the belief in an Everlasting God, that is, in a Divine Mind and Will 
the Universe and moral relations with mankind.” Even William James, lo- 
he was, wrote: “ is the belief in an unseen order,” though he “ and 

t our gues Sn te Sescereeeey oceeen cabnee Saee. 
’ reper Mp py np ore + rbinenecn de eeepc be nage: fete 
d verse at large.” Or Schleiermacher: “‘ Religion is a feeling of absolute 


Sir razer, “ is a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed 

to control the course of nature and of human life.” Alas! many religions have been 

mn gage etemecrn cman 4 cr xt areata Bate the deity is noticeably 
t. 


ee Religion,” wrote Matthew Arnold, “ is m¢ touched with emotion.” “ Religion,” says 
—— ‘ 
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of so-called religious “ experience ” it is the feeling-ful part of him 
which for the moment predominates and is heightened and accentua- 
ted, bestowing upon him a certain vividness of belief and a sense of 
certainty that he understands aright. But the moment passes, and 
the truth or otherwise of his beliefs must be more calmly assessed. 
We may say, therefore, that it is right to appeal to such “ moments ” 
in that the appeal is to the deepest springs in our being, to our 
ultimate emotional responses, to the yea or the nay of our total 
person. But these responses are given to what we conceive—and 
rather variously conceive—to be ultimately real, and such conceptions 
may vary from one experiencing subject to another, according as each 
interprets the world to which he reacts. No one can reasonably deny 
our own particular experience; but we in turn are not entitled to 
expect others to accept the particular interpretations which we put 
upon the reality we experience: These interpretations are matters 
for patient evidence and for respectful argument. 





MYSTICISM IN BROWNING’ 
B 
HENRY quan DUFFIN 


THE vision of Christ in Christmas Eve puts Browning among the 
Christian mystics but not among the mystical poets. The brilliant 
description of the explosion of moonlight and of the moon-rainbow, 
followed by the vision of the face of Christ, the beholder prostrate 
before it, with a sense of being “ caught up in the whirl and drift of 
the vesture’s amplitude ” and “ sucked along in the flying wake ”— 
all this is beyond the conception of one who had not experienced 
something akin to what is described, and if Browning ever had a 
mystic experience remotely resembling this he could claim to belong 
to the company of Jacob Boehme, Meister Eckhart, Julian of 
Norwich and St Teresa, even if only to its fringe. 

But on the strength of this mystical vision I am not prepared (with 
W.R. Inge and the compilers of The Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse) to put Browning among the mystical poets. A single 
experience will suffice to make a man a mystic, but it needs more than 
a single mystical poem to give a poet the right to the title. Brown- 
ing’s expression of mysticism in — ~ beyond, but not far 
beyond, the single example so far regarded. 

Inge provided two satisfactory definitions of mysticism. One— 
“ the feeling of being enveloped by the all-embracing Spirit of the 
cosmos”. When this “ Spirit ” is identified with the Christian God 
we may call the person who enjoys this feeling a Christian mystic. 
Second—*“ that attitude [elsewhere “ habit ”] of mind which divines 
the spiritual in the common things of life”: this is not, like the first, 
a religious sense at all. Either of these two may exist without the other 
in the mind of any given individual, but one will generally induce the 
other. Browning shows possession of the first, in its specific 
Christian form, only, I think, in Christmas Eve and Easter Day (the 
vision is repeated in the second poem), but of the second more 
frequently. 

he Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse includes seven poems or 
assages from — by Browning. One is the vision of Christ from 
Faster Day. The others are Abt Vogler and Rabbi Ben Ezra, with parts 
of Saul, Paracelsus and Pauline. ‘The lines from Pauline are those 
beginning, “‘O God, where do they tend, these struggling aims? ” 


1 This article will forma Hy oy in a forthcoming book entitled Amphibian : A Reconsideration 
in 


of Browning, to be published autumn by Messrs Bowes & Bowes. 
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and ending with “ Or witnessing these outbursts from the tomb.” 
This seems to me to express a passionate yearning to enter into a 
communion with God and Christ, but not a mystic sense of nah 
done so. A similar non-placet lies against the first passage quote 
from Paracelsus Book I—“ Truth is within ourselves . . . supposed 
to be without.” This is a psychological explanation (arrived at by 
intellectual process and akin to the Socratic doctrine of memory) of 
the nature of knowledge. In Rabbi Ben Ezra there is, in stanza XXX, 
one burst of mystical feeling in the passionate sense of man’s soul as a 
cup from which God drinks the foaming wine of joy; apart from 
this the religious content of the poem is again soeelleaweals Man is 
no pons recipient, but a striving essence fired by a spark from 
God. Body exerts its drag, but “at its best ” can help the soul as 
wings carry the bird. So with age: it is not the end of life but the 
beginning of a new adventure, and a period in which the failures of 
youth—ignored by “the world’s coarse thumb” but accepted by 
God-—can be assessed and brought to fruition in the mind. The 
vessel on the wheel has still to be finished and made perfect for the 
use of God. All this is profoundly important: it is in the highest 
degree inspiriting; it makes life nobler, richer, braver. But it is 
neither mystical, nor specifically Christian. So again, the triumphant 
chant with which David concludes his great performance before Saul 
shows an intellectual rather than a mystical understanding of God’s 
ps ose. The “report” on creation has been “ received in the 
tain”. There has “entered his mind ” a realization that love in 
man’s nature must be a reflection of love in his creator. It is logic 
that leads his mind to the point where it grasps “the topmost, 
ineffablest, uttermost crown ”—the conception of the love of God 
incarnate in Christ. This is not the way the mystic knows God. 
Apart, then, from the Easter Day (ot Christmas ee we are 
left with a second passage from Paracelsus, and Abt Vogler, both of 
which are truly mystical in Inge’s second sense. The passage from 
Paracelsus occurs in Book V, and is part of the great dying speech of 
the philosopher. It consists of the fifty-odd lines, “I knew, I felt 
. . » faculties of man.” The poet, speaking through Paracelsus, 
knows and feels ‘‘ what God is, what we are, what life is”: knows 
this not by “ narrow thought ” but “ in every shift and change in the 
spit, nay in every pore of the body, even.” This is one way of 
escribing the mystic function, and the same faculty continues to 
operate to enable the poet to enter into the varied life of the earth, 
which is a feature of the infinite life of God. The divine immanence 
which inspires the picture seems to be of the order known as 
entheism, but the poetical and mystical power is employed more 
in the vision of earth’s workings—“the wroth sea’s waves .. . edged 
with foam, white as the bitten lip of hate,” the “ uncouth pride ” of 
“strange groups of young volcanoes” coming up “cyclops-like, 
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staring together with their eyes on flame,” the spring wind passing 
“ like a dancing psaltress ” over the wintry breast of earth—more in 
this vision than in the conception of God being at the heart of it all. 
Nevertheless, whether in one form or the other, the mystic dream is 
here and undeniable. 

Abt Vogler shows that Browning was able to use the avenue of 
mystic = sean to reality afforded by art. The poem falls into three 
parts. Stanzas I-V are unimportant, and do nothing but give, 
through floods of alliteration, metaphor and hyperbole, an onomato- 
peeic impression of organ music. The final part of the poem is a 
statement of Browning’s belief that the imperfections of this life will 
be put right in the next—‘ on the earth the broken arcs; in the 
heaven, a perfect round.” It is stanzas VI and VII that state, in 
brilliant terms, the mystic quality of music enunciated more simply 
long ago in Pauline— 

Music, which is earnest of a heaven, 


Seeing we know emotions strange by it 
Not else to be revealed. 


Here it is put in one of Browning’s most remarkable figures: 


Here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
He denies that this miracle can be effected in the other arts. Of 
painting I cannot speak, but there is no question that in certain kinds 
of (non-Browningian) verse precisely this thing happens. Let Logan 
Pearsall Smith say it (in one of the Trivia): _ 
But most of all I envy the octogenarian poet who joined three words— 
Go, lovely rose— 
so happily together that he left his name to float down through Time on the 
wings of a phrase and a flower. 


Many people, lacking the larger mystic sense of God, are able to 
“ divine the spiritual in the common things of life ” through the help 
afforded by music and poetry. The Abbé at his instrument did this 
and more, sliding by semitones till he found peace in the common 
chord and “ the C major of this life.” 

In addition to the Oxford selection there are a few other faint hints 
of a mystical understanding. In Sludge’s poetic outpourings Brown- 
ing conveys his own sense of a strangeness, a deep inexplicableness, 
in phenomena; in By the Fireside he speaks of a relation between 
himself and Elizabeth, and a relation between the powers of nature 
and humanity, in moments of tension, both which relations are 
unmistakably part of the “all-embracing spirit of the cosmos”. 
There is vn As one other expression of the Christian aspect of this, 
in the otherwise negligible Epilogue to Dramatis Persona. The poem 
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of the “ First Speaker ” gives the solid material belief in the Lord 
dwelling in the temple, that of the “ Second Speaker ” the sceptic’s 
argument that Christ has been forgotten, belief in God is dead, and 
man is left as the highest of all beings. After these two wholly 
uninspired utterances, the third poem, giving Browning’s own 
feeling in the matter, is an equally prosy bit of sermonizing—“ Friends, 
I have listened to you, now listen to me. I tell you——’’. Neverthe- 
less, the sermon is a sound one. Each individual is separate, and 
must find God in his own way. All nature conspires to speak to men 
of God; nature is God’s temple, and the universe—felt and known, 
alive and sentient—is the Face of God (or, as Browning said to Mrs 
Orr, of Christ). This is the mystic approach, but the thin texture of 
the mystic sense in Browning is shown by the dull and dreary terms 
in which he displays it. The true mystic, under the same compulsion, 
is inspired to rapturous hyperbole— 


The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone and starta wing .. . 


Mr Charles Morgan does not have to say anything explicitly at all: 
as you read his novels you know you are in two worlds, two worlds 
that are one, a world in which you may at any moment step through 
the immaterial curtain and be absorbed by the diviner air of spiritual 
reality. This possibility trembles always on the verge of being with 


lyrical poetry: it approaches but rarely with Browning. 

It is surprising that Browning, so much of whose quality is 
indicated by the word “ robust ”’, came as near to mysticism as he did. 
He had not that in him which would let him often obey the precept, 
“ Be still and know that I am God.” But he was violently opposed 
to rationalism, and only mysticism can confront rationalism with 
assurance. I am not prepared to admit as handicaps his incomplete 
acquaintance with suffering and his appreciation of physical enjoy- 
ment. It is not true that the “ brightness of illumination” must be 
preceded by a “dark night of purgation”. Browning’s mystic 
illumination, such as it was, came out of happiness; his most intense 
suffering came afterwards. Nor is it “ necessary to treat the body as 
if it were a clog upon the soul’s activities.” Given that training and 
discipline without which we cannot even play a game properly, flesh 
can, as the Rabbi said, “‘ help soul”. And it was well in accordance 
with Browning’s way of thinking that he should have known the 
mystic experience in the sense given to it by Sir John Stewart-Wallace, 
“the sacred meeting-ground of all the faiths—and of modern 
science ”’,} 

1 Tue Hispert Journal, January 1952. The other quotations in this h are from THe 


Hispert Journar of October 1951, an article on “‘ Do the Mystics Know?” by the Rev. T. 
Corbishley, S.J. 





WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES 
B 
THE REV. DR é J. WRIGHT 


Anp found wanting? Who? What? Can it be “ The Church ”? 

It always has been “ The Church ”-—the official “‘ Church”; the 
“ Church ” of Caiaphas, of Pope John XII, and of a hundred others 
whose names are familiar to every historian—fanatics, intriguers, 
blasphemers—in every ecclesiastical and dogmatic institution calling 
itself after the name of one who is now generally regarded, in the West 
as THE Master of Faith, in the East as onE of the Great Masters of 
Faith: the official “ Church” in which now, as never before in 
history, a multitude of mechanical, economic, Pap booncen ger unmoral 
and unspiritual pressures are being exerted through the “ tech- 
nological ” advances of mankind. 

The Vincentian “Canon,” largely cited by the modern official 
“Church” in its apologetic—whether overtly as in Catholicism or 
inovettly as in Orthodox and Fundamentalist Protestantism—is as 
truthful as eternity, and as false as time: its essence a beacon light of 
Spirit, its accident a fog of power. The much-quoted fifth-century 
monk did not seek to concoct a “ Canon ” to serve the slothful, the 
faithless, the worshippers of Mammon, as a refuge from thought, or 
as a weapon of force, or as a lullaby for the weary and the wishful. 
He saw dimly, and urged ardently, faith in a future moral and spiritual 
unanimity. Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus—that only is worthy of faith 
which is believed everywhere, always and by all. But—as always— 
his real mind has been twisted by official propagandists of traditional 
otthodoxy. The old monk of Lerinum who declared this to his 
brethren—then and after his departure—who lusted much more than 
himself for final dogmas, has been used, in West and in East, in 
Catholicism and in Protestantism, explicitly or implicitly, to support 
the declaration that majorities, in the specific sect held sacrosanct, are 
always oe ny es carefully cies and scrupulously 
engineered: and that finality and infallibility belong to a few paltry, 
evanescent, speculative decisions! Provided always that these are 
stated with adroit ambiguity. 

So that—to come to a recent example—when at the Vatican Council 
a minority cited the spirit of Vincentius against the sighs and groans 
of a majority, feverish in body during a sultry Roman July day and 
atdent in spirit for a dogma that would make them, through their 
ballotted and elected head, infallible instruments of Eternal Truth, 
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the sputious “Canon” made as vanity its genuine or heartfelt 
meaning. By wresting that meaning from an outmoded context, 
whether by mere ignorance, or 9 sary g ot by chicanery—they 
imposed it, with a perfunctory bow at Truth, on a wholly new 
intellectual, moral and spiritual situation. . . . In support, as in many 
less dramatic events, the words of the Master of Faith were cited— 
he being crucified because he refused to bow before their own 
fathers’ vanity, pride and hypocrisy. 

But we are living to-day, not in the fifth century, and not in the 
sixteenth, and not in the nineteenth. “ Blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits ” abound—of deeper falseness than any known to 
the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles. “The Church ”—the 
official or mechanical Church—is now a multiplicity: sects, denomina- 
tions, national churches, free churches, compete for declining 
numbers, and for money, and for power. Articles of belief, confes- 
sions of faith, declarations of assent, deck out the separate armies— 
banners of reassurance, to justify divisions and to cloak feebleness and 
futility from the enemy. A bedlam of competing commands makes 
a loud noise, and requires much ink and paper for their public 
proclamation—always, everywhere, and in all situations. The 
resultant basic confusions are thus hidden, or camouflaged. Clever 
men say, and unsay. A haven for mutually divergent dogmas— 
usually now called “ doctrines ”—and for radically opposed — 
—customarily called “ the Church’s mission ”—is thus provided. As 
one illustration of these reassuring ambiguities, a recent correspondent 
on “ Christian Unity ” in The Times quoted these words from the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple : “doctrine is of an 
importance too great ed-he exaggerated.” The citation, however, 
continues, to the confusion of traditionalists and to the delectation 
of verbal liberals: “ but its place is secondary, not primary.” As if 
there were not still on the earth those who vow that inadequate and 
transitory “doctrine” has always been, and is now, regarded in 
importance as “ too great to be exaggerated”; and thus has taken, 
and now takes, a “‘ primary ” and not a “ secondary ”’ place, in official 
Christianity or organized Christendom! 

Thus, now as in the days of Vincentius of Lerinum, behind the 
shelter of mystifying swale anpaliteae that is, to the simple and 
sincere—‘‘ The Church ” evades the truth, obscures truthfulness, 
and denies the truthful quest. And all this, in the perverting and 
perverted interests of “the faithful.” This is the basic hypocris 
against which every prophet of every faith protested by lip, by deed, 
and often by death. is is the final integrity for which they have 
all—the Buddha, Jeremiah, the Psalmist, Socrates, the Christ, and the 
whole company of the minor prophets in all religions—made protest 
by the vital spark of justice, truth and love. Yet within “ The 
Church ” both the protest and the protestation have been as vanity. 

Vor, LIT. No. 4. 5 15 
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The learned know that “ The Church ”—all the official Churches 
of every creed and clime—verbally through her apologists has denied 
the charge of vanity, and proved the claim to be the “‘ mother of the 
saints ” in every ages in every place and among every people. Sophis- 
try of sophistries! Which now deceives no one. The spirit of the 
saints—seen in their recorded deeds—is not invisible to the candid 
and the honest: and that spirit exposes both the “ denial ” and the 
“ proof ” for what they essentially are—lies, tricks, deceits. For the 
saints always knew that they did not be/ong to any final and infallible 
institution. They always knew that any and every human institution 
—whatever its claims—-was an admixture of good and bad, of truth 
and falsity, of love and hate, of Mammon and Gop. So while they 
often stayed where they were placed by their situation—the claims of 
“ Brother Ass ” and of what is practicable and “ compossible ” could 
not be forgotten—they knew in their hearts that the only Church of 
an eternal meaning—and which therefore meant anything to themselves 
—was the congregation of the pure in heart, the just in purpose, the 
truthful in mind: the fellowship of all who, by their doubts as well 
as by their beliefs, were living and fighting for an ampler day. And 
they Anew that their brethren in the spirit were, as often as not, in no 
“ sacred’ institution, of no formulated creed, and for no sacerdotal 
ends. For such reasons many of them had to get away from “ The 
Church ”—to, some quiet place where a solitary traveller might know 
he was never alone : to some Vanity Fair of a world alien to the mind 
of official faith—to the haunts, indeed, of the honestly sinful. They 
knew that they could not breathe for long in a poisonous atmosphere 
of feetid religiosity. They had to commune with the seers slain by 
the adroit ecclesiastics of bygone times: with those who could not be 
bought by the prizes offered by the worldly-wise: who could not be 
intimidated by the anathemas of diseased dogmatists. Their conver- 
sation was—as they often put it—in heaven; or as they might have 
put it to-day, their passion was truth and justice. 

To-day this basic sin of untruthfulness in “ The Church ” has 
borne its fruit. The lower evils of the flesh have been nurtured by 
the higher evils of the spirit: according to the inescapable law that 
the loftier the task and mission, the deeper the possible, or compos- 
sible, perversion and corruptions—a law which 1s operative through- 
out the known biological universe, and now blatantly revealed in the 
high places of man’s spiritual calling. “ The sins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” worn te lamented by all moral men, are not the deepest 
sins, not the real sins, not the originating sins, of our riven times. 
Those sins of the flesh—of which Paul spoke so vehemently in 
Romans 1—are not, as “ The Church ” meld teach the simple, the 
issue of men’s settled repudiation of dogmatic infallibilities. They 
ate the expression, in the lower regions from which man has emerged 
and is emerging, of the failures in all the loftier regions of spiritual 
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chastity, moral courage and mental integrity to which the true Church 
is called as leader, controller, inspirer. No publicity committees 
with directors and secretaries—no body of scanners of every news- 
paper for the requisite morsels to combat opposing sects and to allay 
the unease of sorry followers—can speak to man’s inherent love of 
truth. No publicized statements on the issues of necessary Caesar 
can do this y mc When the hungry sheep ask for truth and 
truthfulness, they Avow by an inner discomfort when the tactics of 
vilence about the real questions are being employed; however much 
they may find temporary pleasure in the solacing of their political, 
social and economic opinions and desires by carefal political 
statements from “ The Church’s ” leaders. 


® * * 


What, then, are the real issues? Very reluctantly—and only after 
many years of burying much of my thought, or stating it so carefully 
in learned books that only a few could read—I must speak directly 
from my own experience. 

The issue is Truth, neither more nor less. Not speculative 
opinions; not theoretical judgements; in which debatable regions 
different conclusions seem to impose themselves on minds of different 
structure, heritage and bent, all such differences being tinctured, 
qualified and emphasized in the unchartable regions and processes 
of each individual’s creation and history. No: Truth as it is recog- 
nized and tested in every court of civilized law, and in every historical 
and psychological realm of study. Inseparable, therefore, from the 
moral quality we call “ truthfulness ”: before which quality we must 
all bow, in contrition, in thankfulness, in reverence, in awe—the 
highest quality of the human mind, as the most searching and the most 
revealing. ‘My house shall be called the House of Truth; but ye 
have made it a den of falsehood.” The written saying, quoted by 
Jesus when he came to the temple of Jerusalem for the last time—a 
visit of prophetic cleansing—said essentially the same thing, usin 
two other words—“ prayer” and “thieves” for “truth” an 
“falsehood.” ‘The words are fittingly read in every congregation 
of Ecclesia Anglicana on each First Sunday in the Christian year. 
Are they read by the blind to the blind? Those who see being 
outside ? 

“He who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, 
and end by loving himself better:than all.” The aphorism of Cole- 
tidge is true in every person’s experience. It tells of the inevitable 
descent in every official Church, represented by every official theolo- 
gian and ecclesiastic, from Truth to “a religion,” from a religion to 
a sect, from a sect to the microscopic ego. All is lost when Truth 
is dethroned. Under its granite is spirit. Under its justice is life. 
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Hid in its beauty is eternity. This is the one banner under which 
men can fight with heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 

The issue has in every age of spurious apologetic been confused 
by the strident cry of “ supernaturalism ”: the official and tradi- 
tionalist apologists crying “‘ No supernaturalism, no God: no God, 
no Church: no Church, no certainty.” The doubters have replied: 
“ Your supernaturalism is spurious: your god does not exist: your 
church is a sham: your dogmatic certainties are dope.” Clearly, the 
basic issue at stake both for the credulous and for the incredulous is 
“the supernatural.” Both sides have recognized this. The first 
tremble lest their “ proofs” are proved empty. The second are 
convinced that those “ proofs ” are empty; that they have been filled, 
like drums, with rattling peas to convince the simple that such 
“ proofs” have substance in them; and that these peas have been 
manufactured on the largest scale—using the psychological trick of 
modern var, oe that the bigger and more frequent the lie the 
easier it wi for swallowing. Sugared pills. But no lie will 
endure to the end—“ endure” in its #vo senses! The charge of 
manufacturing “ miracles ” is now a charge proved by every serious 
thinker, student, historian. The term “ manufacture” may be a 
questionable term, for it leads to the speculative region of the 
relation of the conscious to the sub-conscious and the unconscious. 
People who tell lies are more often than not convinced that they are. 


ecm | the truth. The mind of man is desperately wicked. No 


Caiaphas has ever acknowledged that he was a liar, a cheat, a perse- 
cutor, a “ hypocrite,” a worshipper of Mammon.“ It is expedient,” 
he said, “ that one man should die for the people ”—or the church. 
But all honest men Anow that he did an evil thing in his interview with 
Jesus and in conspiring his crucifixion at the hands of Rome; and 
that the evil was fundamental—far, far more evil than Pilate’s or than 
Judas’s—-and infinitely more evil than that of Mary Magdalene. .. . 
So then the term “ manufacture” does not matter much. The 
indisputable point is that all “ sacred ” books belonging to the great 
religions—Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Muhammadanism—tell of “ miracles ” that did not happen. 
It is also universally known among historians that the number of 
“ miracles ” that never happened in the lives of the official “ saints ” 
is beyond computation. ih every age prior to the Renaissance, the 
supply met the demand. And the demand was created by the official 
Church. Indeed, everyone now knows that the manufacture 
continues in countries where the level of general credulity is suffi- 
ciently high to make it profitable and advantageous to “ The Church.” 
Fatima is now a byword among truthful men. And this is probably 
the largest-scale ihesteuslon of true Faith of which history gives 
record; reminding us that—as with Hitler’s gas ovens his 
propaganda devices—the very inventions and discoveries of man’s 
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scientific mind merely intensify, amplify and solidify the basic evils 
of the ages. The stacks of crutches grow larger and larger, in these 
pilgrimage shrines: at least in those where “ Our Lady ” has not 

gun to be listless, as in St Anne de Beaupré in French Canada: or 
in those of North Africa—mostly now forgotten wastes of desert— 
where different creeds and different priests in successive ages—Pagan, 
Christian, Muslim—have drawn the same kinds of people—always, 
everywhere and among all. Stacks of crutches, but never a wooden 
leg—as thoughtful observers have smilingly whispered. So also the 
mounds of “ sacred relics ” are found always, everywhere and among 
all: in the non-Christian East and in the Catholic West. The devoted 
Catholic Bollandists have done more than most to expose these 
deceits, manufactures, or requirements—let each person use the noun 
he likes best, or which seems to him truest. 

If we continue to be untruthful by our silences and evasions as 
well as by our positive words and actions we shall, like people who 
hide all their real thoughts within their own hearts, forget in the end 
how to speak at all. Grown old in crooked ways, “ the Church ” 
will have been weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

Yet the sacred fire still burns. 


THE GREY HOUSE, 
RYTON, 
DORRINGTON, 
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Or all the attributes of God recognized in Christian theology, none 
is more mysterious than “ omnipotence.” While Thomas perceived 
that God cannot do anything contrary to his own nature, such as 
approving an evil act, he held that this was a “ logical ” rather than 
a “ metaphysical” limitation. Both Thomas Calvin held that 
the power of God is without any “ real” limitation: it is infinite. 
Such has come to be the generally accepted view, and it has able 
contemporary champions. Only in the last few decades have some 
thinkers revived interest in the idea of a God who, immensely good 
and powerful as he may be, nevertheless faces some conditions that 
he neither creates nor approves. Whitehead’s God, for instance, is 
of this kind; Platonic rather than Aristotelian. 

Neither of the two views is without philosophical difficulties. It 
is, however, an enormous difficulty for upholders of the more 
conventional Christian view that, while there is much evil, moral 
and non-moral, that they can satisfactorily explain, and while more- 
over there is no reason to suppose that we should expect to understand 
all the mystery of evil and suffering, the character of much evil is so 
peculiarly inexplicable that it breeds, even in the minds of those who 
are most inclined to worship God, a refusal to believe in his existence. 
A spell of painful illness is likely to awaken me to greater sympathy 
for my fellow-men and may also fill my heart with gratitude for God’s 

recious gift of health; but forty years on a sick-bed seem too many. 

here is more ice on Greenland than is necessary to remind those 
who live in its habitable regions that these might be uninhabitable. 
A comparatively small stretch of ice would do just as well. That 
God chastens is plain to all who know anything of the nature of love ; 
but there seems to be a curious prodigality in the chastisement, a 
waste of evil in the world. Whole species are developed over the 
course of millions of years, only to die out long ago, such as the sabre- 
toothed tiger; more recently, the heath hen. It took millions of years 
for the dinosaur to evolve; then his line became extinct. One can 
learn to see how it can take billions of years to produce a value so 
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great as an animal that is capable of apprehending value and at the 
last enjoying God for ever ; but so lengthy and unsuccessful an 
experiment as the dinosaur is not only difficult to square with the 
conventional Christian view of God’s omnipotence: it strongly 
suggests that there is no such God. 

Atheism is frequently born of a marked awareness of such purpose- 
lessness in the universe. But there is also another side to the picture. 
The impression one gets in looking at things from doth the conven- 
tionally theistic and the conventionally atheistic point of view is that 
of a wonderful Being, endowed with immense wisdom and goodness 
beyond all our imaginings, who is nevertheless working against 
difficulties, in such a way that it is at his triumph that we rejoice. 

What saith the Scripture? There is, of course, no question of 
“ omnipotence ” in the earlier literature of the Hebrews. Yahweh, 
though the “ true ” God, still has enemies, “ strange” gods whom 
it is wicked to serve because such service somehow impedes or retards 
the triumph of Yahweh, the n; tional deity. As this primitive attitude 
is replaced more and more by the ethical monotheism of later Old 
Testament thought, what do we find? Neither the Yahvistic nor the 
Priestly narrative of the Creation necessarily implies the kind of divine 
“ omnipotence ” now widely taken for granted as orthodox. But 
one of the most obvious attributes of deity in any religion is power, 
and the rabbinic explanation of the etymology of the Hebrew word 
shaddai came to be “‘ the Sufficient One,” or “ he who suffices ” ; that 
is, “ he whose power is sufficient.” The Septuagint, when it does 
not render ¢/-shaddai by some expression such as Oeds pov, translates 
the Hebrew by ixavés, which means “ sufficient ” and can very well 
suggest “ sufficiently powerful.” St Paul seems to have been familiar 
with this idea. (Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 5-6.) The Hebrew is so rendered 
into Greek in several places where the A.V. has “ almighty ” (e.g. 
Ruth i. 20, 21 ; Job xxi. 15; xxxi. 2 ; xxxix. 32 (LXX)=xl. 2(A.V.); 
Ezek. i. 24). 

Yahweh is sufficient for what? Sufficient to do what is expected of 
him, and what is expected of him becomes more and more the 
triumph of righteousness. He is a sufficient guarantee that good 
shall triumph over evil. He is more than mighty, more than the 
most powerful of gods; he is as powerful as may be necessary to 
ensure that all unrighteousness shall give place in the long run to 
his righteous rule. There is no need to fear the power of any mani- 
festation of evil or unrighteousness, since Yahweh who reigns has 
all the power that is required to destroy it. It is therefore he whom 
we should trust, “though the earth be removed.” ‘There is no 
question of his being able to do “ anything at all”: why should there 
be? He is powerful enough to achieve all that a righteous will can 
desire. Piety asks no more. 

One of the favourite designations of Yahweh in Old Testament 
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literature is Yahweh Sabaoth, “Lord of hosts.” Originally a 
thoroughly militaristic title, exhibiting Yahweh as a war-deity, it 
lost its crudely militaristic associations with the development of 
Hebrew religion, and came to be taken to signify that Yahweh is 
Lord, not of an earthly, but of a heavenly army: he is “‘ Lord of the 
celestial hosts.” This is an eminently suitable designation for 
Yahweh, as conceived in post-exilic Judaism, since it draws attention 
to his exaltation over all other beings, not only all nations but even 
all superhuman agencies. Sometimes the Septuagint simply trans- 
literates the word for “ hosts,” notably in Isaiah, where we have 
Kipws LaBael, giving rise, by the way, to an amusing error on the 
part of some later Gnostic writers who treat “ Sabaoth ” as a proper 
name, like “‘ Yahweh ” or “ Zeus.” But elsewhere the Hebrew title 
is paraphrased either by xipuos rv Suvdpewy or by mavtoxpdtwp. 

e Greek word Svvayis is somewhat vague, sometimes retaining 
a good deal of the looseness of the primitive idea of mana ot “ power ” 
mysteriously bottled up or focussed in certain physical objects, and 
sometimes meaning something more like an angel or divine agency. 
(Cf. the potestates or ““ powers’’ who constitute one of the nine orders 


of the celestial hierarchy recognized by medieval writers.) Yahweh 
is thus “ Lord of lords,” exalted above all possible “ powers ” in 
heaven or earth. 

The Greek mavToKpdaTwp is mote peculiarly interesting to us here. 


For «xpareiy means “to exercise xpdros, Aes might,” which is 
“to rule” in the sense of “to control,” “to be in supreme 
command.” To say that Yahweh is wayroxpdrwp is to say that he 
is the One who has power over all (things, persons, agencies, etc.) 
and uses it, for xpareiv does not mean simply “to have power” or 
“to be powell” but “ to exercise power.” 

This is the word used in the New Testament and translated 
“ almighty ” in the A.V. in all cases save one (Rev. xix. 6, “ the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,” the only mention of the word “ omnipo- 
tent ” in the A.V., and this is eliminated from the Revised Version). 
It is also the word used in the Greek text of the first article of the 
Nicene Creed, “ I believe in one God, the Father Almighty.” 

There is not even the slightest suggestion throughout the Old and 
New Testaments of the notion of “ omnipotence ” in the sense of 
“ability to do anything whatsoever.” The nearest approach to it 
occuts in a place where it is attributed to man! “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 13). Here the 
Greek is mdvta ioyvw. is is, of course, a typical epistolary 
exaggeration: Paul would never claim that, even strengthened by 
Christ, he could, for instance, jump over the moon; nor would he 
ever account himself qualified to take charge of the seraphim or to 
reorganize even the lower ranks of the celestial hierarchy. He would 
not claim anything in the least like that for himself, and there is no 
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evidence to show that he would claim even for God himself the kind 
of “ omnipotence ” envisaged by Thomas and Calvin. The evidence 
strongly suggests, on the contrary, that as Christ, who is God, has 
sufficient power (sufficient for the performance of divine functions), 
so he, being “ filled with the fulness of God,” has power sufficient for 
the performance of the functions of a man redeemed by. Christ. 
There is no power that he need fear, save God, since being “ streng- 
thened by Christ ” he can feel as safe as God himself from all in the 
universe that resists the wonderful and immeasurable benevolence 
of him whose power is sufficient to ensure the reign of righteousness 
and love. 

There is no very easy way of rendering wavroxpdrwp into Latin; 
but the word ommipotens (“ all-powerful ”) naturally springs to mind. 
It is a word used by Vergil, and one that does not necessarily mean 
what it came to mean in Latin theology. All such language about 
God is metaphorical, since plainly it is impossible adequately to 
express the nature of a divine attribute in human speech. The ques- 
tion is always, and has always been in some way or other recognized 
to be, to find the best metaphor one can among several available. 
Omnipotens was a natural and eminently suitable choice. It expressed, 
in the crisp, econemical Latin idiom, the general notion that God is 
“sates yor and superabundantly powerful, and even that he is 

ere and now exercising his —- and superabundant power. 
But it is much more susceptible than the more fluid Greek term to the 
interpretation that there is in fact nothing to resist the divine power 
except what he wills shall resist it or be capable of doing so. It is the 
Latin term that suggests the question: “If God is all-powerful 
(omnipotens), why doesn’t he stop the Turk?” Aristotelian logic, 
available in some form long before the recovery of the text of Aris- 
totle’s general philosophical writings, also suggested that if » is 
omnipotens, then x omnia potest. If he is able to do all things, then he 
is able to do this or that or any other thing that anyone cares to or 
could mention. If he doesn’t do it, and it appears to be a good thing 
to do, there must be a special explanation ; for example, that it only 
appears to be good and is not, or that it is good but there is a higher 
good, not presently discernible by man, which God must have in 
mind, and which he whose will is purely righteous therefore prefers. 
So we have Job all over again, but the problem radically changed by 
the notion that Deus omnia potest. ‘This exceedingly rigid conception 
of God’s power certainly did not ordinarily occur to the writer of the 
Bible, pil is unlikely that it ever did. It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that even the twelfth-century Bernard of Clairvaux writes of Mary 
as omnipotentia supplex, showing that he could think of ommnipotens as 
no more than “all-powerful in her intercession”, for he would 
certainly never ascribe to Mary, a creature, that sort of “ omnipo- 
tence” commonly ascribed to God. 
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I am far from asserting that the idea of a Platonic God, limited in 
tee by an x that lies within his experience but that he did not 
imself approve or create, is the right idea of God for a Christian to 
hold ; nor am I affirming that Thomas and Calvin are mistaken when 
they maintain it. But the readiness of so many people to account 
the traditional Catholic and Protestant view of this attribute of God 
essential to orthodoxy, and of the gravest import for the wholeness 
of the Christian faith, prompts me to believe that a reminder of the 
biblical view is needful. I hope only that the notion of a God whose 
power is limited by conditions that he neither creates nor approves, 
will not, whether accepted or rejected by Christian opinion, 4 glibly 
condemned as heterodox. If it be heterodox, both Testaments may 
bé in the same condemnation. 
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I 


FROM time immemorial it would seem that men have invested the 
spoken or uttered word with a mysterious and magical potency, and 
on occasion with an awful malignancy. 

In the Sumerian civilization, one of the oldest of which we have 
record, the inner essence or reality of a thing was revealed by its name. 
The word or name indicated its “‘ form’’, and its form was the divine 
mental concept that brought it forth. Things could not exist until 
they were conceived in the mind of deity, and to be able to give a 
name to a thing was to pierce, so to speak, to its inner quality, its 
character, as an idea in the mind of God. Thus the word was equated 
with revelation. 

But there was more to it than this. The “ word” of a god was 
unimaginably potent, both to create and to destroy. The divine 
wotd, when X pomer, attained to a quasi-tangible status, a semi- 
personality, and could go forth into the universe to work its unvan- 
quishable will. But it could be recalled by him who had uttered it, 
reclaimed, as it were, into identity with deity. Not infrequently this 
uttered word was a word of wrath, dealing out death, havoc, and 
destruction. 

Enlil utters the angry spirit, and the people wail. . . . 
He “ spoken the angry spirit that exterminates the Land, and the nation 
Walls. ... : 
The mighty wrathful spirit of Anu was spoken, and the people wail. 
But all creation, no less, rested back fundamentally on the word—the 
word which was but the uttered thought of God. 

Suggestions such as these have left their mark upon later thought. 
The Greek Ionic philosophers of the seventh century B.c. were 
already conceiving of a universal cosmic substance underlying all the 
teeming multiplicity of things, and were identifying this universal 
base with reason, Logos, the word. Similar conceptions are familiar 
to the student of both Old and New Testaments. Thus, Genesis 
identifies creation with a spoken word: “ And God said .. .”? 
Isaiah thinks of a word of God going forth to work its sovereign will, 
and not being recalled into absorption with deity until it has fulfilled 


1 Compare Psalm xxxiii, 6: “ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth.” 
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its mission: “‘ My word, that goeth forth out of my mouth, shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please and 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” ‘The Wisdom of Solomon, 
originating in Alexandria in the first century B.c., re-echoes the 
Sumerian conception of a wrathful and destroying "word that can 
scatter divine retribution and even annihilation: 

Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven out of thy royal throne, 

A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 


Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 
And standing it filled all things with death. 


In the = Prologue to John’s Gospel creation is again identified 
with a Logos or word, and the fullest revelation of deity is conceived 
of in terms of an incarnated utterance: “ The Word became flesh.” ? 


II 


The idea that a magic potency resides in the name is still to be met 
with both in primitive and in civilized thought. It is well known that 
primitive people are very unwilling to divulge their name to a 
stranger, for to be able to utter the name is to be possessed of power 
over the thing or the person named. 

Even among civilized people no small importance attaches to a 
name. Few of us like to feel that a person has forgotten our name; 


whilst the use of one’s Christian name is regarded as a privilege 


reserved for intimates and friends. It is the rarest thing for a person 
to forget his own name; in senile decay, when the memory increas- 
ingly deteriorates, almost the last thing to be forgotten is one’s 
personal name, the key and the clue to personal identity. 

Nor is it mere accident that the term “ spell” holds two contrasted 
meanings, involving at once identity and power, comprehension and 
control, 

That with more than one civilization there has been a marked 
reluctance to utter the Divine name is well known. The Hebrew, for 
instance, from early time could not bring himself to utter the sacred 
name “ Yahweh ”, but fell back instead upon an adjectival “ Adonai”. 
In later Hebrew thought, when Aramaic was coming to take the place 
of Hebrew as the language of common speech, it was customary to 
substitute the Aramaic term “ mémra ” for “ God ”, in expounding 
and explaining the Scripture, and mémra means, quite literally, the 
word. It has been the practice to assume that this disinclination to 
make use of the Divine name (both among the Hebrew and among 
other races) was due to the fear of irreverence, and the retribution 
that irreverence would bring, by too lightly and too glibly taking the 
name of deity upon one’s lips. But it is not wholly inconceivable that 


1 It is immaterial for our present purpose whether John’s conception rests back upon a Greek 
or a Hebrew notion of Logos, or perhaps upon a deliberate fusion of the two. 
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another motive was the superstitious fear that, in uttering the Divine 
name, the worshipper might acquire an illicit and monstrous power 
over his deity, since to name a thing was, in some measure, to 
control it. 

Certainly this magical notion of control by naming is not wanting 
in the pages of Scripture. As late as New Testament times to pray for 
anything “‘ in the name ” was to import a new power and urgency into 
one’s petition; whilst the mastery of disease demons and of the 
powers of evil was to be accomplished in or through the name. 
“* Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,” the Master is reported as 
declaring, “it shall be done unto you.” And “at the name” every 
— is to bow and every tongue is to confess that the Christ is truly 
lord. 


Ill 


Much of these magical and semi-magical notions deriving from a 
remote past we may in this modern age discard, whilst yet recognizing 
how potent can be the word, especially the uttered word. “ Forcible 
are right words,” cries Job. And Walt Whitman declares: 


Surely, whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall follow, 
As the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere around 
the globe. 


Even among us, social and political leadership is in no small 
measure a matter of words. The leader still is recognized by and 
chosen for his power and facility in words. There is a close correla- 
tion between leadership and oratory—sometimes with surprising and 
a ay results, since mastery of oratorical devices is not always 
equalled by real capacity for statesmanship. 

The psychology of leadership is still far from complete. But it 
would seem that the most successful leader must not be too far in 
advance of his fellows, which is why the pure intellectual seldom 
achieves leadership, or, when he does, commonly fails therein. The 
leader is one who, by his facility in speech, is able to voice the feelings 
and objectives of the many, to give expression in words to the hopes, 
aspirations, longings and persuasions, that else must remain dumb 
and inchoate. 

We of this generation hardly need to be reminded that there are 
colossal dangers attaching to the gift of speech. For words can be 
inflammatory and can incite to dreadful deeds. It is clear by now, 
for instance, that intellectually Hitler was a nondescript. His genuine 
ideas were few, and those but commonplace where not positively 
erroneous. His political sagacity was a mixture of shrewdness, a 
contemptuous estimate of human nature in general, and a naive 
magic akin to primitive witchcraft. But as a mob orator he attained 
to the stature of genius. He was able to capture and express in 
highly emotional language the vague ambitions and hopes that fitted 
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a disillusioned and conscience-stricken people, and his wild and 
inflammatory words kindled the sparks that issued out ultimately into 
a European conflagration. The uncanny power of his oratory has 
been testified to by a number of credible nen who had not the 
least sympathy with his ideas. To listen to him even over the wireless 
was to appreciate something of the terrifying and demonic power of 
his utterances. His actual presence was, in speech, though in little 
else, magnetic. 

And not the least humiliating aspect of the whole matter was that 
he was able to hypnotize, by his impassioned oratory, not only his 
own followers, but even responsible European statesmen, who for 
some years at least took him at his own valuation and succumbed to 
his boasts of unvanquishable might. 

Our age is a striking and tragic commentary on the power of the 
uttered word in the modern era. 


IV 


It is a debatable point whether language, like clothes, was originally 
intended to reveal or to conceal, Certainly it is capable of both, and 
is extensively used in the service both of clarification and of 
mystification. 

The Logical Positivists have done veritable service by insisting that 
we should examine carefully the function and the limitations of 
speech. Doubtless their protest, like all protests, has gone too far. 
Philosophy, if it is to be worthy of the name, cannot stop short at 
linguistics. But that it is possible to be intoxicated with words who 
can seriously doubt? We may demur at the suggestion that every 
word should have its tangible and sensuous “ referent” ; but we 
should do well to consider carefully exactly what is the meaning of 
the words that we employ. In particular, we should be exceedingly 
suspicious of “ woolly” words, whether used by ourselves or by 
others; of “ catchwords ”, whose meaning will vary widely with their 
hearers or their geographical context;+ and of words that contain 
or are given a highly emotional colouring. Emotion need not be 
destructive or inhibitive of reason, but there is no doubt that it 
commonly is so. There is a place for emotion in common speech, 
and even more so in oratory. A public speech that contains nothing 
at all of emotion is dull isd inked in the extreme. But emotion 
should not be used in place of reasoned argument. The argumentative 

att of a speech should be presented with clarity and intellectual 
integrity, and the call to action that follows upon argument should be 
reinforced by emotion. 

Politically we have a long way to go yet. For even among our- 
selves political oratory tends to be mainly a matter of woolly phrases, 


* Consider, for example, words such as democracy, freedom, and race. 
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a vast dearth of reasoned argument, and a general vilification of those 
who are not of the speaker’s party.1 There is justice in Kipling’s 
remark that “ words are the most powerful drug used by mankind”, 
and in Carlyle’s scathing assertion that “ High Air-castles are cun- 
ningly built of Words, the Words well bedded also in good Logic- 
mortar; wherein, however, no Knowledge will come to lodge.” 
Brewer’s old lady is not the only person who has “found great 
support” in a “heavenly word” like Mesopotamia. There are 
welcome signs that here and there politicians are becon.'ng alive to 
the responsibility entailed in the public use of speech, and are 
cultivating a new restraint and a new dignity. The future well-being 
of mankind rests in no small measure upon the willingness of 
politicians and statesmen to resist a mere playing to the gallery—a 
temptation that invades even the sedate council-chambers of U.N.O. 


V 


Religion, of course, makes large use of words—too large, some 
would be tempted to say. The theologian in particular is prone to try 
to express in words what is essentially inexpressible, and to define 
where the limitations of human knowledge prevent definition. There 
is point in Leslie Stephens’s remark that many of them have essayed 
to define the Godhead with a detail and exactitude that any self- 
respecting naturalist would hesitate to attempt in describing a mere 
beetle. 

We may respect the good intentions of the early creed-makers, 
whilst yet suspecting that an unduly large amount of time was spent 
over such questions as Homoousian and Homoiousian. Equally, one 
may tespect the unwillingness of present religious leaders for a 
revision of the ancient creeds, whilst still feeling that some of their 
unwillingness stems from an unconscious addiction to word-magic 
and an over-fondness for definition in realms that are hardly capable 
of it. 

But less pardonable is the theologian’s tendency to word-woolli- 
ness. Many religious utterances, if stripped of their verbosity and 
emotional quality, have little left in the way of intellectual content or 
even of precision. The suspicion of the man in the street that the 
theologian speaks with the tongue in the cheek is not completely 
unwarranted. When ancient formularies are robbed of their original 
meaning, or solemnly assented to “ with mental reservations ”, the 
plain man may be forgiven if he is more than a little puzzled and 
uneasy. There can be no doubt that the large influence of science has 
made itself felt here. He is a very foolish man who equates religion 
with science, or demands that religious ideas shall be clothed in 


1 An excellent little volume by the late Susan Stebbing, Thinking to Some Purpose, is highly 
illuminating on this matter. 
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language wholly scientific in character. But the clarity and intellec- 
tual honesty of the scientist are things that well might be emulated 
by the religious thinker, and there would be gain all round if religious 
teachers used words as simple as possible od gave to them their plain 
and unsophisticated meaning. There is both place and need for 
poetry, imagination, and emotion, but these should not be used to 
obscure or pervert meanings, or to cover up an intellectual vagueness 
ot indecision. 

It might even be suggested that religion would gain by a somewhat 
severe rationing of words and a greater resort to acted symbolism. 
For ritual and rite ave not susceptible of the same distortion as is 
language. Perhaps no small part of their value lies in the fact that 
they hint at immensities and imponderables that are not really 
capable of expression in language, and leave each man free to import 
into them, and take out of them, just what he can and will. For the 
rest, it is well to ponder the suggestion of the great Hooker that 
“ our safest eloquence concerning [God] is silence ”. 


VI 


Finally we may note that the word, in the more technical sense of 
that term, bears different connotations in different theologies. For 
Luther the “ Word ” was the authentic sign and token of the church. 
“ There is the true church wherever the word is preached,” he said. 
But for Roman and High Anglican theology it is the Sacrament that 
is central. Such a distinction is borne out and expressed in the 
different architectures of the typically Roman and Anglican church 
buildings, on the one hand, and of typically Nonconformist ones, on 
the other hand. In the typical “‘ meeting-house ” the pulpit occupies 
the central place of distinction and prominence, whereas in the 
“ church ” type of building it is the altar, the visible sign and symbol 
of the Eternal Sacrifice that dwells at the heart of the Godhead. It 
has been suggested, not without truth, that in recent years there has 
come a change in the Nonconformist viewpoint, and that the 
Eucharist is coming increasingly to occupy the central place in wor- 
ship. If this change proceeds and gathers momentum one may expect 
a x ta in Nonconformist architecture as well as in Nonconformist 
worship. 

Corresponding with these divergencies in theology there goes a 
divergent attitude towards the sermon, which is the expounding or 
elaboration of the word. ‘The latter is comparatively but little 
esteemed with the High Churchman, whereas it is, or at least until 
recently has been, the most prominent feature of Nonconformist 
worship. No Catholic would speak (as do many Free Churchmen) of 
going to church “ to hear So-and-So preach ”. The Book of Common 
Prayer, indeed, sets out the orders for morning and evening worship 
without reference to a sermon. 
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It is oo that in this age the value of the sermon is declining 
generally. The parson is no longer regarded as the only highly 
educated person in the village. ‘The specialization of knowledge, 
along with the growing indifference to organized religion, has made 
for a declining interest in pulpit pronouncements. An authoritative 
Roman Catholic writer} has recently declared that, “'The sermon is 
largely out-moded; but the tradition still lingers on in the clerical 
unconscious. . . . But this mode of preaching can never influence 
the modern generation nor supply its needs, and is, in fact, being 
discredited. . . . The world we live in is so choked by the spoken 
word that it is becoming suspicious of oratory. . . . Most of our 
modern oratory is bogus.” ‘These are strong words, but who can 
doubt that they contain at least a large element of truth? Here and 
there the reputation of a distinguished preacher will prevail and will 
continue to draw a large body of listeners. But in this age of wireless, 
T.V., and the swift-moving cinema film, the multitudes are not 
patient of long-flown oratory or of technical theological disquisitions. 
It may well be that with time a new technique of preaching will be 
developed, and that the sermon will take the form of a homely chat 
rather than that of an elaborate and finished homily. And—lest such 
a reflection should disturb the sermon-minded—it is well to remember 
that the One who spake as never men did speak conveyed most of his 
teaching in the form of homely stories, and was one to whom the 
common people listened gladly. The change, if it comes, need not 
be feared. The Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and pays little heed 
to our fashionable forms and prejudices and conservative timidities. 

Ours is an age that, despite the decline in word magic, has been 
deluged with words. Never were men’s ears and eyes so assailed by 
spoken and written speech. Those of us who, as a part of our 
profession, have still to use very largely the coinage of words—in 
particular teachers and preachers—would be well advised to discipline 
ourselves, remembering the ancient counsel: “ God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be few.”’ Most of the 
magic and much of the mystery has departed from the word. What is 
left of it can as easily be abused as used for noble and lofty aims. It 
may be that the word that saves will in future be distinguished by its 
brevity and simplicity, and the eternal truth find a simpler and a 
homelier vehicle than formerly in its passage to the hearts and minds 
of men. 

1 Ferdinand Valentine, O.P., in The Art of Preaching. 





TOBACCO AS A SACRED PLANT 
By 
LEWIS SPENCE 


Author of “ The Gods of Mexico” 


Ir the smoking of tobacco is one of the chief causes of malignant 
disease, as some medical authorities of standing have recently 
suggested, it is indeed strange that in the long and voluminous 
records of its use among the Amerindian races, the earliest devotees 
of the custom, not a trace is to be found that it was regarded as 
inducing organic mischief of any kind. The earliest Spanish 
missionaries in Cuba and Mexico, who were bitterly hostile to the 
habit of smoking, denounced it as a drug harmful to both body and 
soul, but it was chiefly the stupefying influence of the weed against 
which they railed and not once do they allude to it as a lethal irritant. 
Nor in a prolonged study of the history of tobacco has the present 
writer encountered a single instance of native testimony that its use 
was followed by evil results. 

The manner in which tobacco-smoking developed into a custom of 
solace and refreshment is scarcely known to the millions who indulge 
in it to-day with a continuous gusto unknown to the American 
Indians. Centuries before he ever discussed a pipe for his amusement 
the Red Man had employed tobacco leaf as a species of incense to be 
burned before the images of his gods. He also made use of it as a 
drug to bring about prophetic dreams or visions, while he employed 
it in its natural state as a plaster for the reduction of bodily inflamma- 
tion or bruises. 

To explain the origin of the custom of inhaling tobacco smoke 
from a pipe is indeed a simple matter, The ancient ritual censer of 
the Mexican priesthood, many examples of which have been un- 
eatthed, was almost identical in shape with the well-known calabash 
pipe so popular among the Dutch of South Africa to-day, but perhaps 


a dozen sizes larger, and was moulded from brick-red clay. Its bowl 
was, however, proportionally more shallow and curved outward at 
the edges. The stem was about fifteen inches long and ended with a 
very definite mouthpiece. The officiating “emgie took a quantity of 


dried tobacco-leaf from a pouch of ocelot skin which hung from his 
belt, stuffed it into the bow], lit it and brought it to a glow i suction 
of the cheeks when puffing at the ee paren? as does a 
modern smoker. But instead of continuing to inhale the smoke, his 
purpose was to exhale it by blowing through the shank so that it 
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might create a fragrant rising cloud which might titillate the nostrils 
of the divine image to whom he ministered. 

Thus, it would seem, the practice of smoking tobacco was dis- 
covered. By inhaling the smoke in the initial stage of censing, the 
Mexican priesthood must gradually have come to do so habitually, 
privately enjoying its flavour, no doubt, and at first retaining the 
ewe among their own circle as a caste privilege, more especially 

cause tobacco was regarded as a sacred substance and probably 
taboo to the multitude. By degrees the habit would be communicated 
to oes outside the caste, especially those of rank and distinction, 
and doubtless the acolytes who were responsible for gathering and 
preparing the weed introduced it to the people at large as a pleasant 
habit. 

The a me rite of smoking cigarettes before the images or altars 
of the gods seems, however, to have had a later origin. In 1907 Mr 
Walter Fewkes found in the fireplaces of six ceremonial rooms 
excavated by him at Casa Grande, in Arizona, hundreds of tubes to 
which such “ fags ” had been attached, while large numbers of these 
were found by Cushing in ceremonial caves in the Gila and Salt 
River Valleys. 

Strangely enough the smoking of tobacco, either as a rite or a 
refreshment, is not depicted in the native pinturas, or priestly paintings 
of the ancient Mexicans, nor upon any of the friezes or monuments of 
the civilized Maya of Guatemala or Yucatan, although in the Mexican 
manuscript-paintings many of the gods are represented as equipped 
with the ocelot-skin tobacco-pouch worn by the priests. Nor did 

ipe-smoking, or indeed tobacco-smoking in any form, as indulged in 

y the ancient Mexicans, ever reach that stage of the prolonged 
discussion of the weed habitual to European peoples. Pottery pipes 
were voted too heavy by the Aztec nobles, who packed their tobacco 
into small hollow canes gaily ornamented with feathers, and from 
these they seem to have inhaled only for a few minutes at a time. 
The “ Emperor ” Montezuma, Bernal Diaz tells us, drew only a few 
whiffs after taking his midday meal and elsewhere it is recorded that 
he “ composed himself to sleep by smoking ”’. 

The Mexican priests were in the habit of chewing tobacco as a 
drug for inducing prophetic visions, mixing it with other herbs and 
substances which had the effect of bringing about partial trance, 
while necromancers and witches prepared themselves for the com- 
mission of magical acts by the same process. Indeed it is notable that 
nearly all the early writers in describing the use of the tobacco leaf lay 
stress upon its properties as an intoxicant. 

As might be expected, the pious and strongly pro-Indian missionary 
Las Casas alludes to smoking as a deadly intoxicant and deplored its 
— among the Spanish colonists, who excused themselves for 


indulging in it by the now time-honoured plea that they were unable 
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to cease from the practice. Benzoni lamented that “they do fill 
themselves so much with this crue] smoke so that they lose their 
reason and fall down as though they were dead and remain stupefied 
for the greater part of the day and night.” Wafer, who did so much 
for the sdiidiehdane of the colony of Darien at Panama, describes 
how the natives of that region manufactured cigars of immense size, 
stood in a row and employed a boy to blow the smoke from one of 
these in their faces until they were stupefied by its fumes. The natives, 
indeed, seem to have been more temperate in their use of tobacco 
than was the white man. Even to-day, the Indians of the reservations 
in the United States are averse from smoking the “ commercial ” or 
trade tobacco sold by white merchants in its usual state, mixing it 
with leaves, gums and other substances to reduce its strength. 

But it is when we consider the manner in which the Indian tribes 
of North America employed tobacco, and the spirit in which they 
approached its use, that we discover evidence more valuable and 
enlightening to explain its associations with religious custom and 
ritual practice. 

Says Brinton: “ If there is one formula more frequently mentioned 
by travellers than another as an indispensable preliminary to all 
serious business, it is that of smoking, and the prescribed and 
traditional rule was that the first puff should be to the sky and then 
one to each of the corners of the earth, or the cardinal points.” “ In 
the councils of some tribes,” says Maguire, “ the pipe was handed to 
the head chief by his official pipe-keeper. After lighting it he handed 
it on and it was passed around in the council house, usually from left 
to right (that is with the course of the sun), until each one had smoked 
and thus fitted himself for serious deliberation. Among some tribes 
the pipe, in being passed from one individual to another during a 
ceremony, is differently grasped and held, according to the nature of 
the ceremony or to the taboo obligation of the individual... . 
Every individual engaged in war or hunting, fishing or husbandry 
and every clan or phratry made supplication to the gods by means of 
smoke, which was believed to bring good and arrest evil, to give 
protection from enemies, to bring game or fish, allay storms and 
protect one while journeying.” 

This is a fairly comprehensive statement of the general attitude of 
the Amerindian folk of North America to the religious use of the 
sacred plant. The reasons for the various customs it embraces I shall 
indicate later. Meanwhile we may glance at a most interesting 
literary relic which casts some light upon the Indian doctrine respect- 
ing ceremonial smoking. Ina letter written by an English interpreter 
on behalf of Panhekoe, Sachem of the Mohegan tribe in 1703, to his 
“loving neighbour Mr Nicholas Hallam,” that dignitary remarks 
that his claim to dominion was conferred upon him not by the 
English but by the gods, who presented his forefather with “ one of 
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their own tobacco pipes, which strange wonderment was taken upon 
the beach at Seabrook, or thereabouts, it being like ivory, with two 
stemms and the boll (bowl) in the middle. This strange pipe, not 
made by man, is kept choicer than gold from generation to genera- 
tion. It animates all the royall society with a full persuasion that the 
said token is sufficient evidence that they shall sitt among the gods in 
the long hunting-house and there smoke tobacco as the highest point 
of honour and dignity.” 

The chief here makes it clear that he and his tribesmen smoked 
tobacco not only as a kind of incense to the gods, but also as a rite, 
which in some sense brought them into communion with deity. 
Thomas Heriot, servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Brief and True 
Report of the New Fourd Land of Virginia composed in 1587, provides 
further evidence of the superstitious uses to which tobacco was put 
by the natives of that province. After alluding to its medical 
qualities, he tells us that “‘ uppawoc ”’, as he calls tobacco, using the 
Virginian name for it, “ is of so precious estimation among them that 
they think their gods are marvellously delighted therewith; where- 
upon, sometimes they make hallowed fires and cast some of the 
powder therein for a sacrifice, and being in a storm upon the waters, 
to pacify their gods, they cast some up into the aire, and into the 
water; so a weit for fish being newly set up, they cast some therein 
and into the aire; also after an escape of danger they cast some into 


the aire likewise, but all done with strange gestures, ee some- 


times dancing, clapping of hands, holding up of hands, and staring 
up into the heavens uttering therewithal, and chattering strange 
words and noises.” 

This account seems to emphasize the magical nature of the tobacco 
plant, which, probably because of its religious significance as a gift 
of the gods, was thought of as possessing a wonder-working potency. 
But perhaps the strongest proof of its divine character is to be traced 
in the custom, almost universal among the Indians of eastern North 
America, by which it was associated with the sky and the four 

uatters of the world, the dwelling-places of powerful beings whom 
the Maya alluded to as “ the Supporters of the Heavens ”, who were 
said to uphold the canopy of the sky and were responsible for the 
winds and the fertilizing rains. To these divinities at the beginning 
of any rite, ceremony or tribal council, or when a treaty or contract 
fell to be made, four separate puffs were blown from the sacred pipe 
or calumet of the tribe and occasionally a fifth to the sky or the sun. 

Scarcely less sacred than the divine herb itself was the calumet or 
ceremonial pipe of the North American Indians. A celebrated legend 
describes the manner in which the Great Spirit first conferred this 
boon upon mankind. It records how he called the Indians of 
Minnesota to the seer of Red Pipestone Rock and announced to 
them that this rock was “ their flesh ” and that they must make their 
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ipes of it. The sacred pipes made from its stone have indeed been 
found among Indian tribes dwelling thousands of miles from the site 
in question. 
we seck to account for the use of tobacco in ritual, we shall 
ptobably be on the right track if we take into account the general 
reasons for fumigation by censing as they apply to an early stage of 
religious belief. In all likelihood, tobacco came to be regarded as 
a sacred substance given to man by the gods because it was found to 
be so admirable a material for the purpose of censing or furnigation. 
The practice of censing itself originated, one is convinced, not merely 
in the belief that fragrant smoke of any kind must prove an acceptable 
offering to the gods, though we must not altogether discount that 
possibility, but more probably because smoke, steam, mist, cloud 
and other vaporous exhalations recalled to primitive man the ghostly 
nature and unsubstantial essence of which he believed the gods, and 
indeed all spiritual beings, were composed. ‘To put the matter 
plainly, that which resembled the essence of the gods must itself be 
godlike or sacred. The suggestion may not be too strained that 
vapour which ascended to heaven, appearing to be lost or absorbed, 
may have come to be regarded as nourishing the spirit-bodies of the 
divinities precisely as offerings of blood were considered as reinforcing 
them for the task of providing a plentiful supply of rain in season, as 
the peoples of Mexico and Central America firmly believed. 

From such a primitive doctrine as this the notion that smoking 
brought about a state of communion with the gods would naturally 
follow. Smoke ascended to heaven, therefore it reached the gods 
and supplication naturally accompanied it. The Aztecs inscribed 
pieces of paper with a petition to the deities, burnt it and the smoke 
of it bore the message to the divine dominions. In a somewhat 
similar way smoke may have been regarded as bearing spoken 
er to the country of the divine ones. Some North American 

ndian prayers, indeed, seem to indicate that man might prevail upon 


the gods to join their smoking parties. The Osages were in the habit 

of commencing any new undertaking by entreating the Great Spirit 

to descend from his place in the sky and smoke with them “as a 

friend”, The Sioux looked toward the sun when oo smoked and 
u 


when the calumet was lighted it was presented to the luminary with 
the words: “ Smoke, O Sun!” ‘Tobacco smoke was also believed 
by some Indian peoples to attract spirits, precisely as sweetly scented 
essences were burned by magicians in medieval Europe and elsewhere 
in order to attract the powers of the air. Among the Caribs of South 
America sorcerers who desired to attract a spirit would puff tobacco 
smoke into the air, and this practice seems to have been in use in 
other South American regions. . 

We shall certainly be enlightened concerning this practice if we 
consider the beliefs current in ancient Mexico concerning the body- 
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substance of those gods who presided over the food supply. The 
primitive father-god of the Aztecs, Ometecutli, was called by them 
“ old fish-god of our flesh ”, which seems to imply that originally he 
had taken the form of a fish and that his worshippers believed them- 
selves to partake corporeally of his piscine substance. In certain 
Mexican paintings the gods of maize are represented as humanized 
maize-plants and there was a widespread tradition that men were 
composed of maize, the staple of food in Mexico. In a like manner 
the gods of octii, or pulque, the liquor distilled from the agave Americana, 
were thought of as beings born from that plant, and in the native 
paintings they are depicted as issuing from it. True, we do not 
discover in American Indian myth that any specific god of the tobacco 
plant was known or adored, but certain ceremonies in connection 
with its planting would seem to reveal that it was treated almost in a 
divine manner. The Crow Indians commenced such a ceremony with 
a solemn foot-race, a io nea by sweat-bath and a ceremonial 
smoke, the whole concluding with a feast. 

Nor can the magical protective efficacy attributed to tobacco b 
the hunter, the fisher aad the husbandman among many of the Nort 
American tribes while pursuing their avocations, be otherwise 
accounted for than as the employment of a sacred substance, the very 
essence of the divine spirit of the herb, to avert evil or malignant 
agencies or drive away the demons of tempest, or the devouring 
goblins of the lake or river when agitated by storms. Offerings of 
the kind were actually made to spirits in Scotland only a generation or 
so ago. Fishermen on the Tweed cast salt upon the surface of the 
river in order to “ drive away the fairies”. In Derbyshire and in 
Ireland, not so very long ago, tobacco pipes were offered up to the 
elves, a custom which may or may not have been introduced by 
returned colonists from the American provinces, while countless 
analogies of sacred substances being cast in the path of eddies of wind 
ot whirlwinds could be adduced from Greece, Arabia, and the East, 
as well as from Scotland and Ireland. 

It is manifest that only the fringe of what at one time must have 
been a large and important body of belief associated with a definite 
cult of the tobacco spirit has here been touched upon. To reconstruct 
even its outlines would indeed be a task requiring years of research, 
although the results of such an examination would be replete with 
value and interest. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


ALL MEN JUDGE, BUT FEW HAVE JUDGEMENT. ‘The decline of judge- 
ment in an age of violent social change is a serious phenomenon. It 
bedevils the literary scene, the writing, selecting, editing, and reviewing of 
books and papers, and creates a nightmare for the responsible critic. We 
should see the facts, not in order to criticize them, but to analyse their 
causes, and to look for remedies. Is anybody really able to judge without 
fulfilling certain personal and objective preconditions? What are the 
requirements and standards of sound criticism? Since most of these judge- 
ments either are, or imply, value judgements, we turn with great expecta- 
tions to W. D. Lamont’s The Value Judgement (Edinburgh U.P., 255.). This 
important and closely reasoned treatise constructs, almost more geometrico, a 
theory of value in twenty-two theorems. It is based on the assumption 
that the theory of the value judgement is best approached through the 
study of economics, and the theory of moral judgement through the study 
of legal judgement. A value judgement says: ‘‘ A is good or better than 
B” ; amoral judgement commands: “ This ought to be done.” A highly 
complicated naturalistic and utilitarian theory of value emerges, in which 
approval is understood as a conative attitude and utility as ‘‘ demandedness.” 
It may be recommended to the careful study of economists and psycho- 
logists. The moral philosopher should accept the book as a challenge and 
ask: Is the fundamental distinction adequate? Are there not two kinds of 
value, external values, based on demand and therefore on “ price,” and 
internal values, based on worth and dignity of persons? And are not the 
latter indispensable to ethics, even if one restricts it to the imperative type? 
And are they not all-important in religion? Whereas this book reflects the 
contemporary over-valuation of external values, the press redominance 
of science determines Abraham Edel’s approach to the problem of Ethical 
Judgement (The Free Press, Glencoe, $5). Edel makes a serious attempt to 
overcome the relativism and indeterminacy of moral judgements with the 
help of the “‘ human sciences” from biology to history, and to find a 
** valuational basis ” in fundamental human needs. The concept of a moral 
science understood as “‘ a systematic and complete understanding of moral 
experience ” dominates M. Mandelbaum’s Secepamen of Moral Experience 
(Free Press, $5). Attempting to discover a common characteristic relation- 
ship between those situations in which moral judgements are made and the 
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attitudes and the contents which are involved in them, he finds that the 
moral judgement is a response to what is cognized in a situation. It is 
based on “ moral fittingness ” which is “‘ simply an apprehended fittingness 
between a situation and an envisioned action.” ‘This book is more interest- 
ing in its sete stone oe approach than in its results, The principles 
proposed for overcoming the ensuing ethical relativism, especially that of 
ultimacy, are unconvincing. Why should any moral judgement, believed 
to be valid, be incorrigible? Avrum Stroll claims that The Emotive Theory 
of Ethics (California U.P., $1.25) is fundamentally ambiguous, and has two 
otms; that Ayer fails in correctly analysing ordinary ethical language, and 
that Stevenson merely produces a linguistically disguised version of one 
form of traditional naturalism. 

The Law of Primitive Man, by E. Adamson Hoebel (Harvard and O.U.P., 
455.), may be recommended to moral philosophers not in order to confuse 
law and ethics, but to study their interrelations and differences. This 
anthropological study is valuable because it analyses the laws of five different 

rimitive societies on the basis of the Hohfeldian analysis of legal relations. 
All legal relations are here relations between persons and therefore bilateral ; 
and there are four fundamentally different forms of rights: demand-rights ; 
privilege-rights; power-rights; and immunity-rights. Only to the demand- 
tight of A corresponds the duty of B. The Origin of Political Authority is 
discussed from a Catholic point of view by Gabriel Bowe (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin, 12s. 6d.). He rejects the traditional distinction of trans- 
lation and designation theories of authority and decides in favour of a 
designation theory according to which all legitimate titles to authority pre- 
suppose the consent of the people. The manner in which Catholic Pro- 
fessors of the University of Louvain responded to President Eisenhower’s 
challenge to explain “‘ the full freedom of scholarly enquiry ” is well brought 
out in Truth and Freedom (Duquesne Studies, Blackwell, 25s.). Charles 
Moeller on “‘ Freedom and Truth in Literary Criticism ”’ is especially interest- 
ing in his comparison of Sartre and Du Bos as literary critics. Taking as his 
touchstone “‘ the presence or absence of the soul (in all its dimensions) in 
the work,”’ Moeller finds Du Bos infinitely superior. As to truth, he com- 
pares the Index to a list of drugs which cannot be obtained without medical 
prescription. Sodom and Gomorrah are cleared from the slanderous 
accusation that their destruction implied « Divine judgement upon homo- 
sexual practices by D. S. Bailey in Homosexuality and the Western Christian 
Tradition (Longmans, 155.). This tradition is critically examined, and 
practical proposals are made for legal and other reforms to deal with this 
topical and refractory problem. The transformation of politics into a 
science for saving human civilization is proposed by W. Esslinger in 
Politics and Science (Philos. Library, $3), if only that were possible. 

That Kierkegaard is regarded as a classic in his own country is confirmed 
by the valuable odin edition of Philosophiske Smuler (Philosophical 
Crumbs rather than Fragments) with introduction and commentary by Niels 
Thulstrup (Munksgaard, K@benhavn, kr. 23). ‘The excellent study of 
H. Roos, Kierkegaard et le Catholicisme (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, 48 Fr.), is 
translated from the Danish. It is the best available essay on the problem 
and its history, on Kierkegaard’s knowledge of Catholicism, cal on his 
Catholic as well as anti-Catholic tendencies. It rightly concludes that 
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Kierkegaard’s attitude to Catholicism was ambivalent. In spite of his 
critique of Protestantism, he pushed the Protestant principle of subjectivity 
to an extreme. With Roos’ booklet as a salutary corrective, James Collins’ 
The Mind of Kierkegaard (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) may be recommended 
as a well-documented introduction to his thought. As an exposition of 
Kierkegaard’s thoughts it is good, as far as it goes; but it goes too far by 
trying to incorporate them into, and correct them by, the Thomistic doctrine; 
and not far enough by disregarding his non-conformist challenge. Kier- 
kegaard without non-conformity is like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. Arland Ussher’s Journey Through Dread (Datwen Finlayson, 
125. 6d.) represents Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Sartre as shuddering before 
God, Death, and the Other Person respectively; it is a romantic, sparkling 
air-journey; only the photos are realistic. No shudder is to be discovered 
in J. P. Sartre’s Literary and Philosophical Essays (Rider, 18s.). It is a rather 
mixed and badly selected bag of essays originally published between 1938 
and 1946, on Mauriac, Camus, Kafka and others, on America, and on 
Marxism. Sartre, the critic, is sometimes brilliant, sometimes misguided, 
and essentially vacillating. Here Camus is extolled, now rejected; here 
Communism is refuted, now hailed as the vanguard of liberty. Philosophi- 
cally the essay on Price Parain’s analysis of language is most interesting, 
even more interesting than Parain’s book on this subject. But the question 
remains: Is Sartre as critic and philosopher authentic or inauthentic? In 
order to find out what “ authentic existence’ means, one should turn to 
the Albert Schweitzer-Festschrift, Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben (Paul Haupt, Berne, 
Sw. fr. 21,80). Edited by Fritz Buri, it contains contributions by theologians, 
“seem om physicians, and musicians, and also an impressive selection 
rom Schweitzer’s early sermons. There he says: ‘‘ No doctrine of the 
remission of sins, nor a sermon about it, can help the world, but only your 
own forgiving others, and what emanates from it in your life.” That is 
“authentic existence.” Major J. R. Cygon’s Journey Towards Self-Realization 
(Willing, San Gabriel, Calif., $4) attempts to reveal, with the help of 
Jungian Psychology, a mystical story of soul redemption hidden in the 
Gospels, as a way to universal redemption. 

Ernst Cassirer’s Mythical Thinking, the second volume of The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms (Yale and O.U.P., 405.), represents one of his most important 
contributions to philosophy. Based on a neo-Kantian approach, it attempts 
to discover the specific categories and forms of intuition (i.e. space and time), 
creating, with the help of symbolic representation, the object and the world 
of myth. Not Cassirer, but Jung is G. W. Digby’s guru in discussing 
Meaning and Symbol in three modern artists, Edvard Munch, Henry Moore, 
Paul Nash (Faber, 30/.). The layman should be grateful for the help he 
gets in understanding these artists, but should remember that the symbol, by 
means of which intuitive imagination communicates its contents, need not 
be an archetypal image. 

Historical contributions are again numerous. P, L. Ralph draws from 
The Story of Our Civilization (Gollancz, 18s.) the conclusion that the trouble 
with the West is its immorality, and that the real task is to create an ethical 
civilization. .A Short History of Confucian Philosophy is provided by Liu Wu- 
Chi (Pelican, 2s. 6d.). The excellent, scholarly edition of Aristotle’s Parva 
Naturalia (O.U.P., 405.) by Sit David Ross should be of interest to philo- 
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sophers, psychologists and biologists. For in continuation of De Anima it 
discusses those specific functions which are common to all animals (sensa- 
tion, memory, sleep, dream, waking, etc.). J. A. K. Thomson’s rather free 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics is republished (Penguin, 2s, 6d.). 
Spinoza is interpreted as an advocate of democracy and as a champion of 
reason as the sine qua non in politics in Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy, 
by J. Dunner (Philos. Library, $3). Selected Fables of La Fontaine, by Marianne 
Moore (Faber, 105. 6d.), will be welcome to Miss Moore’s admirers, for she 
has made them completely her own. Jewish readers will be interested in 
The Theology of Haham David Nieto, An 18th Century Defense of the Jewish 
Tradition, by J. J. Petuchowski (Bloch, N.Y., $2). A new introduction to 
Kant is offered by S. K6rner (Penguin, 25, 6d.). Herbert Marcuse’s Reason 
and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (2nd ed., Routledge, 
255.) is a profoundly interesting interpretation of Hegel’s system as a negative 
philosophy, in which the “ power of negativity” is the driving force of 
mind and reason and therefore of being itself. Every state of existence and 
every thing is negative, it has to be overcome: “‘ The hour of its birth is the 
hour of its death.” Hegel is here seen with the eyes of Marx; the revolu- 
tionary character of reason that is potential with Hegel becomes actual with 
Marx; a one-sided, but highly provocative picture emerges which, un- 
intentionally, reveals Hegel as one of the sources of Existentialism. The 
Nihilism of John Dewey, by P. K. Crosser (Philos. Library, $3.75), is a violent 
attack on Dewey’s philosophy of science, art, and education. John Rowland 
presents us with a sympathetic, lively biography of Ernest Rutherford (Werner 
Laurie, 10s. 6d.). G. Bergmann’s Metaphysics of Logical Positivism is now 
available in an English edition (Longmans, 425.). 

Sri Aurobindo’s influence is still growing. Correspondence with him, his 
studies on Kalidasa, and The Philosophy of Integralism, by H. Chaudhuri, a 
metaphysical system based on the master’s teaching, are published by the 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram (Pondicherry), As the best available English 
introduction to his thought Miss M. Donnelly’s Founding the Life Divine, 
with an excellent foreword by A. Basu (Rider, 125. 6d.), may be recommended. 
Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga attempts to integrate not only the different Indian 
Yogas, in order to transform human nature, but also the Yoga-forces of 
nature and of the Divine. A philosophy of spiritual progress emerges in which 
the next stage is not Nietzsche’s superman, but the supermind coming down 
liberating man’s divine potentialities. The Bhagavadgita, An English trans- 
lation and commentary by W. D. P. Hill, is re-issued in an abridged edition 
(O.U.P., 125. 6d.). The philosophical implications of modern physics are 
discussed from an Indian point of view by P. J. Chaudhury in The Philosophy 
of Science (Progressive Publishers, Calcutta, 125. 6d.). 

The following articles may interest our readers: J. L. Mackie on “ Evil 
and Omnipotence ” (Mind, April); “ The Need for a Social Philosophy,” 
by A. Macbeath (Philosophy, April); W. F. R. Hardie’s, ‘ Ordi 
Language and Perception” (The Philosophical Quarterly, April); the dis- 
cussion of natural rights by H. L. A. Hart, S. M, Brown and W. K. Frankena 
in The Philosophical Review for April; ‘‘ The Nature and Objectivity of 
Ethical Judgements,” by S. L. Hart (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
March); J. F. Bannan on Merleau-Ponty (Review of Metaphysics, March); 
V. Black’s discussion of Russell’s Ethics (Journal of Philosophy, LI, 7); 
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A. Burloud on “ Psychology in the first half of the twentieth century ” 
(Revue Philosophique, January); papers on esthetics (in Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, 31). 

OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THAr there are still those among us who have the courage of their con- 
victions is shown by C, C. Ogilvy Van Lennep’s pamphlet Synopsis of Bible 
Chronology (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 9d.). He is sure that “ Adam, a 
new racial Creation, came into being at sunset of a 15th/16th September, 
four thousand years, to the minute of time, before the birth of the Lorp at 
sunset of the same calendar day.” F. F. Bruce’s lecture on The Sure Mercies 
of David (Evangelical Library) is more cautiously conservative. His theme 
is the fulfilment of prophecy, but he does not raise the question of how much 
the prophets actually foresaw of what was to come. D. Arvid Bruno con- 
tinues his series of O.T. books in rhythmical translation and now arrives at 
Die Biicher Samuel and Die Biicher Konige (Stockholm; Almqvist and Wiksell, 
Kr, 25 each), The Key Concepts of the Old Testament, by Albert Gelin (Sheed 
& Ward, 6s.), is a concise but scholarly treatment of its theme. 

T. W. Manson’s lecture on Jesus and the Non-Jews (Athlone Press, 25. 6d.) 
deals with the restriction (apparently deliberate) of the mission of Jesus to 
the Jews. He argues that this was because his work was for persons and 
therefore for his immediate environment, though Israel as a whole was to 
be won there! » and through Israel mankind was eventually to be reached. 
The first chapter of Harold Roberts’s Jesus and the Kingdom of God (Epworth 
Press, 125. 6d.) deals with the Synoptic material and agrees substantially 
with C. H. Dodd; the later chapters on God, Christology, the Church, 
and the Last Things are more general. The last chapter of Burton Scott 
Easton’s Early Christianity (S.P.C.K., 125. 6d.) should be taken to heart by 
us all. It argues that there is no “ apostolic theology ” in the N.T., and 
that the Early Church, while united on two or three simple convictions, 
rejoiced in the freedom to state the faith in one’s own way. Hugh J. 
Schonfeld offers a new translation under the title The Authentic New Testa- 
ment (Dennis Dobson, 755.). It is provided with illustrations, maps, intro- 
ductions, and short notes. Its principal merit is that it sets the documents 
in their Jewish milieu. The translation is always readable and often helpful; 
it carefully avoids terms that have by now become theologically conven- 
tional. Thus “to baptise” becomes “‘to immerse” and “the Gospel” 
“the News.” In Portrait of St Luke (Burns and Oates, 125. 6d.), A. H. N. 
Green-Armytage seeks to determine, from a close study of the Gospel, 
what manner of man its author was. He has, of course, to consider his use 
of sources, particularly of Mark, and the peculiar ere raised by the 
Western Text of Acts. Ernest Best’s One Body in Christ (S.P.C.K., 255.) is 
a detailed study in Pauline theology, covering such terms as “ in Christ ” 
and “‘ with Christ ” as well as all references to the Body of Christ. This 
last, in the author’s view, is to be taken metaphorically and not realistically, 
so that the Church is not to be regarded as an extension of the Incarnation. 
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When Paul speaks of the Church as the Body of Christ he has in mind its 
internal structure and not, as is usually supposed, its impact on the world. 
The book leaves on one’s mind the impression that if demythologizing is 
needed anywhere, it is needed here. N.T. language can be highly misleading 
if used without qualification of the Church today. In Demythologizing and 
History (S.C.M. Press, 7s. 6d.) Friedrich Gogarten defends Bultmann, 
pointing out that his conception of history is akin to that of Luther and the 
N.T., since he regards history as a process in which man is involved and 
finds himself to be at stake. 

Rufinus’s Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed (Longmans, 255.) is one of the 
most important documents for a study of the history of the Creed, and a 
translation of this by such an authority as J. N. D. Kelly is to be welcomed. 
It appears as Vol. XX of the series Ancient Christian Writers. Some fifteen 
front-rank scholars have co-operated to produce A Companion to the Study 
of St Augustine (O.U.P., 325. 6d.): the editor is Roy W. Battenhouse. It 
includes a sketch of Augustine’s life, an account of his major writings, and 
a discussion of the most important points in his theology. It will be in- 
dispensable for anyone working in this field. Two more volumes are avail- 
able in the Makers of Christendom series (Sheed & Ward, 18s. each). The 
first is a translation by René Hague of John of Joinville’s Life of S¢ Louis, 
the second a collection of source-material relating to The Mongol Mission 
undertaken by Franciscans in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
Christopher Dawson writes an introduction to this, which includes a 
History of the Mongols by John of Plano Ciarpini. Susan Wood studies 
English Monasteries and their Patrons in the XIIIth Century (O.U.P., 215.), giving 
a detailed account of the system of patronage then in vogue, as also of its 
implications for social life and politics. H. G. Wood in his Belief and Unbelief 
since 1850 (C.U.P., 125. 6d.) acquits himself admirably as a guide across a 
most interesting tract of country. He is concerned with the changes that 
have come over religious thought in Great Britain during the last hundred 
years, whether owing to the impact of such forces as science or through a 
deeper understanding of the Christian faith. It is a book that will quicken 
the memory of the oldest among us and help the younger generation to 
appreciate their debt to earlier fighters. Louis G. Locke’s Tillotson (Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde & Bagger, Dan. Kr. 23) deals with the life, theology, 
and prose style of the great eighteenth-century divine. 

Robert Craig’s inaugural lecture on The Reasonableness of True Religion 
(University of Natal Press) vindicates the place of reason in theology. The 
author discusses the arguments for God’s existence and finds himself sub- 
stantially in agreement with Kant. Re/igion and the Rational Outlook (Alla- 
habad Law Journal Co., Rs. 15 or 25) is a posthumous work by Surendra 
Nath Dasgupta, well known for his History of Indian ors" . In this 
book he sets out his own system. He regards the spiritual life as the final 
emergent in the evolutionary process and, while attaching great value to 
att, finds in religion the best representative of this. Robert O. Johann’s 
Meaning of Love (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, n. p.) is an essay 
in Thomism as fertilized by the existentialism of Marcel and Lavelle. The 
former provides ‘‘ the metaphysical framework for a philosophy of inter- 
subjectivity,” while he turns to the latter for an insight into “‘ the mystery of 
intersubjectivity.” Robert Leet Patterson’s Rationalism and Irrationalism in 
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Religion (C.U.P. for Duke University Press, 22s. 6d.) is a metaphysical 
argument of the type not much in fashion among philosophers nowadays. 
The author examines and sets aside various contemporary forms of irration- 
alism, from naturalism to neo-supernaturalism. His own position is a 
rationalism that rejects creation and asserts the universe to be a whole whose 
parts are logically interconnected, though he admits that this hardly does 
justice to time and freedom. A. Campbell Garnett writes illuminatingly on 
Religion and the Moral Life (New York: Ronald Press, $3.50), though the 
theistic faith he advocates sadly lacks substance. 

Thomas Gilby has rendered a great service by selecting arid translating 
St Thomas Aquinas—Theological Texts (O.U.P., 155.). L. H. Marshall’s 
Rivals of the Christian Faith (Carey Kingsgate Press, 125. 6d.) ranges from 
Greek rationalism to Communism, while the last chapter sets out the 
Christian answer to these and the other challenges. The Evanston Assembly 
had before it the report of its Advisory Committee on Christ the Hope of the 
World (World Council of Churches, n.p.), and this is now made available, 
together with a summary of the criticisms it evoked. Stephen Neill’s 
Christian Faith Today (Pelican Books, 25. 6d.) is one of the best volumes in 
this series. It is clearly written and persuasive, and good use is made of the 
author’s Indian experience. F. W. Dillistone edits a symposium on Scripture 
and Tradition (Lutterworth Press, 9s. 6d.), the most forthright contribution 
being that of D. E. W. Harrison. He invites us to get away from the rigidi- 
ties of the opposing positions, Catholic and Protestant, and to realize that 
God’s truth comes to us through history, including our own. If I were 
to single out one book as of special value among all received this quarter, 
it is Nathaniel Micklem’s U/timate Questions (Geoffrey Bles, 75. 6d.). There 
is only one thing to say about it: “ Whatever you happen to be reading, 
put it aside and read this.” 

It is not possible to do more than list the pamphlets received from the 
Iona Community: The Place of Healing in the Ministry of the Church (9d.), 
The Healing Christ, Is Politics a Dirty Game ?, In Heaven’s Name—Politics, and 
Caring for People (6d. each). In his lecture on Prophetic Preaching (Berean 
Press, 2s.) E. Gordon Rupp draws on his special knowledge of the Reforma- 
tion period. The message of Peter Docili’s Here Where One Stands (New 
York: Island Press, soc.) is in the opening sentence: “‘ To become who we 
are as simply as possible, without further conflicts, further misunderstandings 
individual or collective, is the immediate need of today.” Ian Macpherson’s 
Burden of the Lord (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) is a volume of lectures on 
preaching. J. Ernest Rattenbury’s The Spirit and the Bride (Epworth Press, 
35. 6d.) is for Whitsun meditation. Harry Blamires’s Co/d War in Hell 
(Longmans, tos. 6d.) is in the C. S. Lewis vein. Ernest White’s Christian 
Life and the Unconscious (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) is a study of 
woman, and religion by a psychiatrist. The standpoint is evangelical 

ut not narrowly so. Many readers will be familiar with W. E. Orchard’s 
The Temple. His Sancta Sanctorum (Dent, 125. 6d.) is a sequel to this, neces- 
sarily, but not too obviously, coloured by his change of allegiance in the 
meantime. Joyce Kenwrick’s The Religions Quest (S.P.C.K., 155. 6d.) has the 
sub-title: ‘‘ A Study in the Development of the Religious Sentiment.” 
It is based on some 350 case histories showing how young people orient 
themselves to religion in the modern world. What makes it more valuable 
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than most such studies is that the material has been obtained from Jews 
and Moslems as well as from Christians of various types. Henry St John, 
the author of Essays in Christian Unity (Blackfriars, 125. 6d.), is an ex-Anglican 
now a Roman Catholic, but with a genuine appreciation still of the pietas 
Anglicana and an earnest desire to eradicate the “‘ war psychology ” of the 
past. The guilt of a divided Christendom is not all on one side. John L. 
Casteel’s Rediscovering Prayer (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.) is of con- 
siderable significance as a systematic discussion of prayer in modern language 
making use of psychology without surrendering to it. There can be few 
better guides than this to the study and practice of prayer. John M. Ander- 
son’s The Individual and the New World (Pennsylvania State College, Bald 
Eagle Press, $4.00) is a notable contribution to a history of the development 
of a distinctive American outlook. It shows how the acceptance of the New 
World by the earliest settlers and the conquest of the frontier by their 
successors came to symbolize a new attitude of man to himself and his 
fellows, an intuition of his creativity in freedom coupled with the quest for 
a common humanity. 

Shahid Pravin’s message in his Beauty and Progress (Calcutta: Shahid 
Pravin Books, Rs. 1.4) is that ‘“‘ beauty is the irresistible guide that draws 
us forward in the path of evolution. Let us therefore worship beauty 
without any mental reservation.” Those who saw Christopher Mayhew’s 

rogramme Men Seeking God on 'T.V. will welcome its appearance in book 
form (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.). The book is beautifully illustrated and 
forms a most useful introduction to the study of the main religions in the 
contemporary world. Benjamin W. Helfgott writes on The Doctrine of 
Election in Tannaitic Literature (O.U.P. for Columbia University Press, 285.). 
He summarizes the Christian challenge, especially as it appears in the epistle 
to the Romans, to the Jewish conception of Israel as the chosen people, 
and goes on to show how this was countered from the Synagogue. 

The Islamic Quarterly has a new editor, Dr Hammouda Ghoraba, and the 
October-December number contains among other articles one of more than 
specialist interest on ‘‘ The Islamic Doctrine of International Treaties,” by 
Hans Kruse. The general theme of Theology Today for January is “ The 
Human Spirit and the Holy Spirit,” but there is also an important dis- 
cussion of “‘ The Main Issues in Theological Education,” by H. Richard 
Niebuhr and others. Irénikon Tome XXIV 4e Trimestre contains a Catholic 
survey of Evanston by D. C. Lialine under the title “‘ Evanston-Action.” 
Visnavath Prasad Varma writes on ‘‘ Marxism and Vedanta” in The Visvab- 
harati Quarterly for autumn of last year. The February number of Schwei- 

sche Theologische Umschau is devoted to articles on Schweitzer. In the 
Laake Quarterly and Holborn Review for April Leonard Constantine writes 
on the Church in China and Rudolf Weckerling on the German situation. 
David C, Lusk discusses relations between the Church of Scotland and the 
Church of England in the Scettish Journal of Theology for March. In the 
March number of The Review of Religion Paul L. Holmer writes in technical 
lapguage on “‘ The Nature of Religious Propositions.” In The Journal of 
Theological Studies for April W. Schwarz invites us to consider afresh “ Luther’s 
Attitude Towards Humanism.” 
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The Life and Ministry of Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. xi + 236. 12s. 6d, 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By J. W. C. Wand. London: Methuen. 
Pp. xii + 184. 75. 6d. 
The Parables of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias. London: S.C.M. 
Press. Pp. 178. 16s. 


Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 


Ar the close of the nineteenth century, Dr Fairbairn could claim that his 
generation knew the Jesus of history better than any of its predecessors. 
This confidence rested on the - value attributed to Mark’s gospel as a 
historical record. The —— of Mark was accepted, as indeed it still is, as 
one of the assured results of the critical study of the gospels. The contents 
and the order of the earliest gospel seemed to provide adequate and reliable 
material for writing the life of Jesus. 

Three developments of critical enquiry shook the confidence reposed in 
Mark. First, Wrede suggested that the Messianic secret in Mark is interpreta- 
tion, not history. According to Wrede, Jesus did not claim to be Messiah 
and was not recognized as Messiah during his ministry. Mark explains this 
by supposing that Jesus enjoined secrecy. But if this feature of the gospel be 
fiction or theory, the whole record becomes suspect. Schweitzer thought 
he could counter Wrede and save Mark’s narrative as a straightforward 
historical record, by insisting that Jesus spoke of the coming of the Kingdom 
as a future event. The fact that Jesus is Messiah designate, Christus 
Juturus, accounts for the injunctions to keep his Messiahship secret, and 
these injunctions are then seen to belong to history. But Schweitzer’s 
attempt to save Mark’s outline as historical was unsuccessful. For K. L, 
Schmidt showed that Mark’s order is artificial and not to be trusted. This 
was the second challenge to blind confidence in the earliest gospel. A third 
challenge came with the work of the Form-critics, who made clear the 
fragmentary character of the traditions embodied in the gospels, and showed 
how these traditions were selected and shaped by the needs and interests of 
the early Christian communities. It follows that even Mark must be 
regarded as a record of what the primitive Church believed Jesus must have 
said and done, rather than as a simple ci may eto of his actual sayings and 
doings. Radical critics had no difficulty in combining the scepticism of 
Wrede with the thorough-going eschatology of Schweitzer. All that we 
can claim to ee of the | of history with assurance is that he pro- 


claimed the co of the Kingdom of God, which he conceived in terms of 
late Jewish reer yptic, and that he was put to death by Pontius Pilate. 

The present tendency to disparage Mark’s gospel as a historical record, 
though it embodies a needed corrective of a previous over-estimate, is very 
far from being justified. After a life-time of study, Dr Vincent Taylor, who 
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is our leading authority on the gospel, reaffirms his conviction that Mark is 
a writing of first-rate historical importance. Not only does the gospel 
es trustworthy material for a sketch of the life and ministry of Jesus, 

ut we can still discern the main stages of development in Mark’s often 
confused and disorderly narrative. 

In the prolegomena to his new book, Dr Taylor recognizes that we cannot 
use Luke and Matthew with the same confidence. We have to make 
allowances for Luke’s artistry, and Matthew contains some legendary 
features. Indeed, Dr Taylor holds that “‘ the narrative element peculiar to 
Matthew is the least valuable part of the synoptic tradition.” He reminds us 
that there are stories in Matthew “‘ which provide unbelief with its sharpest 
stones, and Hollywood with its brightest inspirations.”” We reach firm 
gtound historically where Mark begins, with the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the baptism and temptation of Jesus. After this prelude, the 
story unfolds naturally with the Galilean ministry, the withdrawal from 
Galilee, the Jerusalem ministry, and the Passion and Resurrection. 

On some major issues, Dr Taylor follows Schweitzer rather than Wrede. 
The injunctions to secrecy are not a literary device, as Wrede supposed. 
They are historical, even if the idea is overworked by Mark, and they are to 
be explained by the ‘‘ immense gap between popular views and Messiahship 
as Jesus understood it.”” Dr Taylor adds the weight of his authority to the 
view that Jesus conceived his mission in the light of the Servant-songs of 
Isaiah, the view briefly and effectively stated by Schweitzer in his new 
introduction to the third edition of The Quest of the Historical Jesus, and 
worked out convincingly in detail in the writings of T. W. Manson and 
Joachim Jeremias. So Dr Taylor concludes, ‘‘ Jesus did not deny that he 
was the Messiah, but he could not accept a title which, in terms of current 
expectation, ran counter to his conceptions of his mission.” If Dr Taylor 
allies himself with Schweitzer rather than Wrede in his understanding of the 
Messianic secret in Mark, he is also prepared to believe with Schweitzer that 
Judas betrayed the Messianic secret to the High Priest and thus enabled the 
High Priest to enforce the confession of the Messianic calling from the lips 
of Jesus. Schweitzer’s description of the feeding of the multitude as ‘ an 
eschatological sacrament” is also commended. More surprising is Dr 
Taylor’s acceptance of Schweitzer’s view of the crucial importance of the 
mission of the Twelve for Jesus himself. He goes a long way with 
Schweitzer in the interpretation of Matthew x. 23 (‘‘ Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man be come”’). Though he 
rejects the interpretation of the coming of the Son of Man in terms of Jewish 
Apocalyptic, Dr Taylor believes that Jesus was expecting a manifestation of 
the Kingdom which did not in fact take place, and that this was the prime 
factor in determining his withdrawal from Galilee, as Schweitzer argued. 
But the alternative understanding of the coming of the Son of Man is not 
made very clear to the reader. 

This is typical of the fair, honest way in which Dr Taylor handles the many 
problems which must be faced by anyone who attempts to write a life of 
Jesus in the light of modern knowledge. The short lucid chapters of which 
the book consists are illuminating and challenging. Whether or no the 
reader is satisfied with Dr Taylor’s judgements, he will be bound to respect 


them. 
Vor. LIII. No, 4. 16 
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Those who prefer a more conservative approach to the study of the 
gospels will be better er with the volume on the life of Jesus Christ 
contributed by the Bishop of London to the series of Home Study Books, 
edited by Ifor Evans. Dr Wand weaves together the materials contained in 
the gospels with much skill. He is aware of recent developments in critical 
study, and has some wise comments on the significance of form-criticism 
and on the discussion aroused by Bultmann’s attempt to de-mythologize the 
gospel. But Dr Wand does not handle the Synoptic traditions with the 
caution and discrimination of a critical scholar. His treatment of the theme 
sometimes recalls the spirit which produced the old harmonies of the 
gospels. This is evidenced by his retaining the old interpretation of the term 
“* Synoptic ” as a meaning that the first three gospels looked at the!r subject 
from a common point of view. The term is preferably understood as 
passive. The first three gospels must be studied side by side, but each 
evangelist had his own distinctive point of view. There are also a few 
unfortunate errors and misprints. On p. 50, ‘‘ Simeon ” should be ‘‘ Simon.” 
Pontius Pilate did not become Procurator when Archelaus was deposed in 
A.D. 6, as seems to be asserted on p. 36. 

Apart from a few slips, Dr Wand has written a comprehensive and helpful 
introduction to the understanding of the life of Jesus Christ for the readers 
for whom the series of Home Study Books is intended. Dr Wand has done 
for this generation what Bishop Gore did for a previous generation in his 
volume in the Home University Library. 


While Dr Vincent Taylor and the Bishop of London are surveying the 
present position of our knowledge of the life and ministry of Jesus as a 


whole, Professor Jeremias of Géttingen has given us a detailed study of the 

rables. This is far and away the best book on the parables since C. H. 

iodd’s Parables of the Kingdom. \t is an interpretation of the parables along 
the essential lines laid down in C. H. Dodd’s book, though Professor 
Jeremias differs from his predecessor in detail and is not satisfied with the 
“* realized eschatology ” with which C. H. Dodd has made us familiar. 

Long ago Jiilicher demonstrated the essential difference between parables 
and allegories, and showed that the allegorical interpretation of the parables 
is a misunderstanding of the lessons they were meant to enforce. Dr Wand 
is astonished that modern scholars hesitate to accept the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the parable of the Sower as Jesus’ own interpretation of the meaning 
of the story. If he had had the work of Professor Jeremias in his hands, he 
might have been less surprised. For Jeremias says, ‘‘ 1 have long held out 
against the conclusion that this interpretation must be ascribed to the 
primitive Church: but om linguistic grounds alone it is unavoidable.” On the 
same grounds, the similar interpretation of the parable of the Tares in 
Matthew xiii must be ascribed to the Evangelist or to the tradition of the 
primitive Church. The fact is that the Evangelists did not always or 
normally understand the original point of the parables they recorded. The 
passage in Mark iv. 11, 12 betrays a complete misunderstanding of the 
nature and purpose of Jesus’ teaching by parables. The position and mean- 
ing of the parables in the life and ministry of Jesus were different from the 
meanings read into them to make them relevant to the life and interests of 
the primitive Church. 
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The first half of this study of the parables is entitled ‘‘ The return to Jesus 
from the primitive Church.” In it Professor Jeremias analyses the way in 
which the parables have been modified and often misinterpreted in the 
tradition of the primitive Church. Details were added to bring out the 
meanings the Church found in the parables. Parables originally addressed 
to opponents or to the public were reinterpreted as addressed to disciples. 
General moral lessons were discerned in or attached to parables which were 
originally calls for decision in a time of crisis. Above all, “ the primitive 
Church increasingly tended to interpret the parables allegorically with a 
hortatory purpose.” In this connection, it is interesting to discover that 
the parabolic material peculiar to Luke contains, so far as Jeremias can see, 
no examples of allegorical interpretation. Luke is a more trustworthy guide 
than Matthew where the parables are concerned. 

The second half of the book is a penetrating study of the message of the 
parables. We can get back to the original form and to the original meaning 
of the parables, and find ourselves listening to the very words of the Master. 
The Jesus of history, who is the Christ of faith, is unmistakably revealed in 
the message of the parables. Particularly important is the section on God’s 
mercy to sinners, where Jeremias shows that the main object of the many 
parables concerned with this theme is not so much the presentation as the 
defence and vindication of the gospel; they are addressed to critics and 
opponents. What we call the parable of the Prodigal Son is really the parable 
of the Elder Brother. The sections on the Challenge of the Crisis and 
Realized Discipleship are also of first-class importance. 

It is impossible in a review to do justice to the wealth of illumination to 
be found in the detailed analysis and interpretation of the parables which 
Professor Jeremias has given us. He clears up many current misunder- 
standings, as, for example, the misunderstanding of the parable of the Two 
Debtors in Luke vii. 41 f. English readers often suppose that the woman 
was forgiven because she loved much. The true meaning of vii. 47 is 
brought out in the rendering, ‘‘ Therefore I say unto you that God must 
have forgiven her all her sins, since she displays such deep thankfulness 
(grateful love): he to whom God forgives little, shows little thankfulness 
(thankful love).” Fresh light is thrown on the more difficult parables. The 
discussion of the parables of the Labourers in the Vineyard and the Wicked 
Husbandmen, is most valuable. No doubt Professor Jeremias will not 
carry conviction on every detail. In the parable of the Ten Virgins, is the 
oil to be interpreted as meaning repentance? Does not such a suggestion 
sound like a lapse into allegory? But, beyond question, this book will be a 
classic in this field of study. It must be read, and re-read. 


Royce on the Human Self. By J. Harry Cotton. O.U.P. for Harvard 
U.P. Pp. xiv + 348. 4os. 

Reviewed by Bernhard Mollenhauer (San Diego, Cal.) 
PROFESSOR JAMES COTTON, chairman of the department of philosophy at 


Wabash College, has written this able and scholarly study of Josiah Royce 
centred on his doctrine of the human self. A biographical introduction 
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contains interesting new material and reminiscences. Philosophers of all 
opinions will welcome this first comprehensive study in English of Royce, 
“who is important not merely because his was by far the most complete 
statement of idealism in America, but for his logical studies, his argument 
against pragmatism and his conception of the community as well.” We see 
Royce in his truer ge erga as one, Professor Cotton describes, of the 
three most germinal minds in the history of American thought. 

The beginning of the century saw Royce, the doyen of American idealists, 
sharing with William James the distinction of being one of the two most 
eminent thinkers at Harvard. And yet a generation was to pass before the 
appearance of such a tribute as Professor Cotton’s. With such recent 
exceptions as John E, Smith’s Royce’s Social Infinite and Daniel Robinson’s 
Royce’s Logical Essays there is a dearth of material on Royce. These titles 
suggest two of Royce’s leading ideas, logic and the social nature of thought. 
His philosophy fell into untimely neglect, eclipsed in part by the vogue of 
logical empiricism and instrumentalism, In literary circles the Roycean 
myth, fostered by Santayana, persuaded many that his philosophy was little 
more than an importation from Germany, an ideaiistic substitute for Chris- 
tianity. It is indeed a curious paradox that one who pioneered in studies 
of symbolic logic and saw its coming importance should suffer neglect 
through the vogue of logical empiricism. 

As Royce left no book dealing with his doctrine of the self, Professor 
Cotton necessarily ranged through the whole corpus of Royce’s work to 
give us an insight into this one phase. The reader thus gains a grasp of his 
general philosophical position and an understanding of the development of 
his thought. An important chapter is devoted to Royce’s relation to William 
James and the logician Charles Pierce. The relation of his logic to his 
metaphysics is set forth in the chapter on logic as the science of order. In 
the chapter on Idealism Professor Cotton criticizes Royce’s solution of the 
problem of human responsibility and Divine unity, of the relation of free 
individuality to the unity of the Absolute. He points out that “‘ the demands 
of his ethics called for the Community rather than the Absolute of his earlier 
period.” We wish Professor Cotton had discussed Royce’s relation to his 
great critic George H. Howison, who is not mentioned. He notes the 
underlying trend of Royce away from a more abstract unity towards a more 
definite pluralism in his later attempts to preserve a basis for the freedom of 
the finite self. His later emphasis upon the social aspect of the Absolute 
“was clearly a move in this direction.” In Royce’s later years there is 
increasing interest in the ideas of loyalty and the community, the community 
of interpretation in which rational selfhood is achieved. 

In the concluding chapters is a critique of Royce’s interpretation of St 
Paul, the problem of Christianity and the metaphysical dilemma of Christian 
individualism. 

Royce’s thought may be said to provide a high-water mark of idealism, 
at least in America, and if in the next decades idealism should be revitalized, 
as it often has been in the past, it is safe to predict that it will send deep 
roots into the thought of Royce. 


The Birth of Modern Education: The Contribution of the Dissenting 
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Academies, 1660-1800. By J. W. Ashley Smith, M.A., B.Sc., M.Ed. 
Independent Press. Pp. xii + 329. 195. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. McLachlan (Liverpoo/) 


Tus volume of 329 pages is provided with a Chart of Tutors, a Map of 
Academies, a Preface, two Appendices, one giving an Original Account of 
Academies and Textbook Lists, the other, brief notes of tutors, “making 
their first appearance,” sixteen pages of Bibliography, and, finally, an Index 
(thirteen pages), naming Tutors in capitals and locations of academies or of 
tutors in italics. It would seem almost impossible that anything of import- 
ance relating to Nonconformist Academies has been overpaid 

Warrington Academy, we are told, “‘ achieved a considerable reputation 
not so much because it contributed to the training of any large number of 
eminent people, as because it numbered amongs: its tutors Joseph Priestley, 
and among the daughters of its tutors Mrs Barbauld.”. Apparently a volume 
on Warrington Academy: Its History and Influence, published 1943 by the 
Chetham Society, which the late Dr Albert Peel favourably reviewed in the 
Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society, escaped notice. E. J. Price, 
Principal of the United College, Bradford, 1932-47, in the Transactions 
(XI. 50) said of the Academy inter alia “‘ There is a distinctly modern note 
about the Academy which addressed itself to the education of merchants 
and bankers, as well as ministers, doctors and lawyers.” 

Its alumni included knights, a Chief Justice, M.P.’s, Sheriffs, a Peer, the 
grandsons of Calamy, the nonconformist historian, and of Doddridge the 
famous tutor. Names of pupils may be found in the Dictionary of American 
Biography as well as in its predecessor the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Incidentally it may be added that justice is not given to Dr John Taylor, 
its first Principal, who, amongst other subjects, gave one lecture weekly on 
Hebrew throughout the five year course, and set exercises corrected on 
Saturday mornings. His Hebrew Concordance, 1754-57, was the most 
valuable product of Semitic study in the academies, and amongst subscribers 
to it were thirty-seven bishops. Giasgow University, unsolicited, recognized 
his scholarship by the conferment of the D.D. degree. 

When writing of the first Manchester Academy, our author interprets 
the use made by a few students of the Chetham Library thus: ‘‘ The con- 
sultation of heretical books helped the students to appreciate their tutor’s 
breadth of view.” 

James Clegg, our informant on the use of the Chetham Library, states: 
“* When I left Rathmell I placed myself in Manchester for the benefit of the 
Library (Chetham’s) and in the afternoon some of us read in the public 
library. It was there I first met with the works of Episcopius, Socinus, 
Crellius, etc. The writings of Socinus and his followers made little impres- 
sion on me only I could never after be entirely reconciled to the common 
doctrine of the Trinity, but then began to incline to that scheme which long 
after Dr Clark(e) espoused and published,” i.e. Arianism, hardly less un- 
acceptable to Calvinists than Socinianism. 

Caleb Rotheram, founder of the Kendal Academy, 1733-53, in a letter to 
his friend Dr George Benson (December 24, 1733) declared he “ founded 
the Academy at the request of some of my brethren in the neighbourhood 
to whom it appeared necessary in the interests of nonconformity in the 
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North.” Mr Ashley Smith states that “‘ Rotheram was practically orthodox 
on the Trinity,” but allows, in the words of a pupil, that “‘he was an impartial 
lover of truth,” and “ permitted, encouraged and assisted pupils to think 
freely upon every subject of natural and revealed religion.” 

It is probably also not without significance, though not herein mentioned, 
that Rotheram possessed the eight folio volumes of Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum quos Unitarios vocant, as his library, like that of many another 
tutor, was open to his pupils, two of whom were afterwards tutors at 
Warrington. 

The Manchester Academy, under Thomas Barnes and Ralph Harrison, is 
not only credited (p. 169) with what is called an “‘ enormous range of sub- 
jects,” fo “to complete the curriculum,” we are told, “ it was intended 
to arrange with the College of Arts and Sciences (Owens College) for 
lectures in anatomy and physiology, and in chemistry, and with the hospital 
for suitable instruction for medical students.” 

Dr Barnes was one of the promotors of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
which came to little or nothing; Owens College did not exist until 1851, 
and both Barnes and Harrison died in 1810, It is incorrect to state that the 
Manchester Academy developed “into a training school for Unitarian 
ministers.”” Neither its students nor its teachers have been always Unitarian, 
and its pulpit has been open to non-Christians. It is a College of Liberal 
Theology. 

Of Attercliffe Academy, it is said, “‘ After Jollie’s death in 1714, his 
tutorial work was continued by his assistants in the pastorate, John De la 
Rose and John Wadsworth in turn.” Giles Hester reported that ‘‘ The 
Academy became extinct in or before 1744.” A letter from Dr Jennings to 
Philip Doddridge, March 11, 1735, speaks of “‘ Mr Wadsworth’s Academy, 
which has been for many years encouraged by the Independent Fund,” 
and a letter written by Caleb Rotheram dated March 6, 1734-35, says: 
““ The Academy at Sheffield is now laid down.” 

John De la Rose and his brother Samuel were both High Calvinists. At . 
Sheffield De la Rose’s supporters seceded and founded a Calvinist Chapel; 
in Stockport his brother’s supporters remained with him, and dissentients 
withdrew and founded what became the Unitarian Church there. 

Mr Ashley Smith has given students of nonconformist education and 
history much valuable information, especially in his comparative study of 
academic methods and subjects. Would that his pen had been somewhat 
lighter, resembling more that of Alexander Gordon, whose writings he so 


frequently cites | 


Mark Rutherford : A Biography of William Hale White. By Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean. London: Macdonald. Pp. 416. 25s. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


ProsBas.y there will be readers who will wonder why, at this late date, 
a massive new biography of a minor classic of Victorian days should appear. 
It will seem to many, too, that Dr Macleaa inflates ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ” 
to an importance far greater than his somewhat slender talent is really able 
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to bear. But, in spite of the cogency of some of these objections, the book 
is of very genuine interest to all students of the Victorian era—perhaps 
because Hale White was so much a typical figure of his time. Growing up 
in Bedford, where his father was a leading supporter of the dissenting 
“Old Meeting,” and then training for the nonconformist ministry at 
Cheshunt College, be “‘ lost his faith ” in the Victorian way, having become 
the centre, with two fellow-students, of a scandalous squabble between the 
staff and the parents of some of those studying there. 

He later worked for Chapman, the London heretical bookseller, and was a 
colleague of George Eliot for a time in the offices of Chapman in the Strand; 
somehow he managed to combine this with preaching to a Unitarian con- 
gregation at the Old Meeting House at Ditchling in the South Downs. 
Readers of Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography will recall his disillusion with 
his congr (sat but Dr Maclean makes it clear that he was even more 
deeply disillusioned with the heretics at Chapman’s bookshop, since he felt 
shot they really had nothing but negative replies to all the eager questionings 
of the human spirit. 

It was not for some years after this that he became known as a writer, 
though he had done much weekly journalism, which Dr Maclean has 
succeeded in unearthing. The semi-fictional Aws/sobiography did not appear 
until 1881, when its author was fifty years of age, and then it was described 
as “‘edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott.” There was an engaging 
modesty about Hale White (shown by this double subterfuge), which was to 
become more and more obvious as time went on. 

He had an honourable career in the Admiralty; he became well-known 
for his studies of Wordsworth and Bunyan; but it will always be on three 
books, the Awsobiography, its sequel, Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, and 
The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, that his fame must rest. Dr Maclean, as has 
been suggested above, claims too much for him. “ His was a spirit not 
only choice but unique.” ‘‘ His writing has many excellences, but nothing 
that can be said of these can quite explain its power.” That is claiming for 
Hale White a place among the immortals which he would certainly never 
have dreamed of claiming for himself. 

He is of importance as a symptom of his time; the Assobiography and the 
Deliverance are human documents of very real value because they fill in the 
details of a theological and philosophical picture which the history books 
provide only in the broadest of outlines. And Dr Maclean’s volume is 

robably the first to give a satisfactory portrait of the man as he was, from 
his childhood in Bedford to his old age in Hastings. It will certainly come 
as a surprise to many who knew him only from the quiet pages of his books 
to realize what a busy and full life he led, in the Civil Service and in 
journalism. Dr Maclean has done a first-class piece of research in ascer- 
taining the almost forgotten facts of his early life, and has quite clearly 
written the definitive book on the subject. “ Mark Rutherford” has now 
been observed and described in the fullest possible detail; 10 one can ever 
again write about him without taking Dr Maclean’s book as a basis. It is 
not of many biographies of our time that such a remark can so confidently 
be made; but there will be few readers who will not see Dr Maclean’s bio- 
graphy as adequate in every way. It is also (as “ definitive books ” some- 
times are not) extremely readable. 
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Historical Inevitability. By Isaiah Berlin. (Auguste Comte Memorial 
Trust Lecture No. 1, at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 1953.) Oxford University Press. Pp. 78. 6s. 


Men, Chance and cae a By Alan Bullock. (Essex Hall Lecture, 
1955.) London: Lindsey Press. Pp. 21. 25. ‘ 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


AvucustE Comte believed that the laws of historical change could be dis- 
covered and that human society displayed the same regularity of cause and 
effect as any other subject of scientific study. It is piquant that Mr Berlin, 
giving the first of a series of lectures named in memory of Comte, should 
make a vigorous attack on all such metaphysical ideas of history. He has 
no patience with historians who see in the past an all-embracing purpose or 

ttern, or a transcendent Reality manifesting itself in time, or an inevita- 

ility which is the result of scientific laws. Such ideas, he says, lead to 
historical determinism. Men feel helpless in the grip of impersonal forces 
ot, even worse, they regard themselves as agents of those forces, com- 
missioned to tyrannize over their fellows. A more subtle alternative to 
determinism (but really the same inevitability under another disguise) is 
relativism. Historians lament that we know so little that is certain about the 
past, and can only guess at the mixed motives and deeper causes behind 
events; and since standards of right and wrong change from age to age 
it is improper to pass moral judgements. Mr Berlin is impatient with 
Professor Butterfield’s appeal to historical relativism as an argument for 
Christian humility and divine transcendence. 

Mr Berlin makes the usual common-sense arguments against determinism 
and relativism, relying especially on the argument from infinite regress; 
but surely the dilemma that we cannot both be within the process and sit 
in judgement upon it has been usefully discussed by later writers than 
Schopenhauer and Vaihinger, whom Mr Berlin dismisses as “ German 
metaphysicians of a certain type.” His view appears to be that general 
terms like “‘ the state,” “ capitalism” or “‘ the French Revolution” are 
mere abstractions and that there are no forces or entities in history except 
individual human beings; the Historian should describe human behaviour 
in the past, and = moral judgement upon it,.as dramatically as he would 
in dealing with folk around him. No doubt this warning against forgetting 
humanity while discussing trends and forces is needed, especially when 
theories of the laws of change are used to justify modern tyranny or chaotic 
revolutionary violence. But Mr Berlin has not really settled the problem 
whether general ideas are real or abstract; perhaps Santayana’s suggestion 
that such ideas are real but not compulsive may be helpful at this point. 
It is noticeable that Mr Berlin mentions many historians, including some of 
the greatest, and shows their weakness for generalization; but he gives no 
example of a historian of whose work he can thoroughly 4 This 
suggests that the defects he discovers are in fact inseparable from the task 
of writing history. 

Mr Bullock, Censor of St Catherine’s Society, Oxford, and a practising 
historian, joins in Mr Berlin’s protest against regarding impersonal forces 
as the cause of historical change. History, he asserts, is the manifold 
behaviour of human beings; it is not the unfolding of a single principle, 
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and room must be left for personal freedom and for chance. He too 
criticizes Professor Butterfield, and is dubious about overall schemes of 
history. At most, he says, we recognize fragmentary patterns here and 
there, giving limited insight; we have no clear vision of a divine purpose, 
but only “‘a sense of mystery, of unplumbed depths beyond my power to 
comprehend.” How can we know, he asks, what caused the creative 
genius of Mozart or the destructive genius of Hitler? Mr Bullock himself 
approaches history through biography, and has written a notable book on 
Hitler; would he be so dubious about forces and trends if his field were, 
say, economic history? Would it not be possible to construct a valid 
philosophy of history based upon the fact of ‘‘ pattern ” without asserting 
an overall pattern ? 


The Jewish Heritage. A Symposium, Edited by the Rev. Ephraim 
Levine. London: Vallentine, Mitchell. Pp. xxvi + 230, 18s. 


Reviewed by B. Joseph (London) 


THESE essays constitute an attempt to examine the contribution of different 
ee of Judaism towards a solution of the problem of living in an age in 
which Judaism, like other Faiths, has to be defended ina the struggle against 
indifference on the one hand and secular creeds on the other. The emphasis 
is firmly placed on the relevance of Jewish doctrines and practices to ihe 
dilemmas of our time. As the editor, the Rev. Ephraim Levine, defines it 
in his lucid introduction, “ the purpose of these essays is to show the various 
forms of the Jewish Heritage and to prove that their value for our modern 
civilization has enhanced our responsibility to cherish them and in turn to 
imbue posterity with appreciation of a similar sense of duty.” In brief, 
the volume carries out the task of propaganda for the Faith in a tasteful 
and unemotional way. 

Thus, Dr A. Cohen’s emphasis is on the Jewish conception of history 
that emerged from the Old Testament, while Dr Epstein, who traces the 
development of Rabbinic tradition from the destruction of the First Temple 
in the year 586 B.c.Ez. to the Shulchan Aruch, the vast compilation of laws 
and customs by Rabbi Joseph Karo, illuminated by the glosses of Rabbi 
Moses Isserles (1572), also stresses the significance and fruitful validity of 
the whole Rabbinic system for those of our contemporaries who wish to 
follow the traditional way of life. The same insistence can be traced through 
the essays on ceremonial, philosophy, ethics and legal concepts. Finally, 
Sir Leon Simon, who discusses the potential role of the State of Israel in 
Jewish life and thought, distinguishes between the negative aspect of the 
State as a shelter from oppression and the positive opportunity which it 
presents for the reassertion in the fullest possible measure of the attributes 
of the Jewish spirit. 

The absence of accounts of the pietistic, mystical and moralist movements 
in Judaism is surely a surprising gap in a thesaurus of the Jewish heritage. 
Their survivors in our time, Chassidism and the Mussar school of thought, 
are undoubtedly two of the more vigorous branches of contemporary 
Judaism and certainly stand in need of sympathetic treatment in language 
intelligible to English readers, whether Jews or Gentiles, This is the only 
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criticism which I feel called upon to make of an otherwise excellent and 
desirable addition to Jewish apologetics in a language which is being spoken 
for the first time in history by a majority of the Jews of the world. 


Psychology and Worship (The Burroughs Memorial Lectures, 1953). 
By R. S. Lee. S.C.M. Press. Pp. 110. 75. 6d. 


Reviewed by Geoffrey Beck (Oxford) 


Tue Vicar of the University Church in Oxford has previously told us ! 
how a study of Freudian psychology has illuminated for him many aspects 
of the faith and life of the religious man. In the light of those insights he 
now makes an introductory examination of the ‘‘ common man’s worship.” 
When “ the habits and states of mind of the average good Christian as he 
tries to worship God ” are taken to pieces in the Freudian workshop the 
results may at first alarm the pious who regard Freud as alien to all religion, 
false or true. But, even as the anatomist’s dissecting table reveals a world 
of physiology seemingly remote from the skin-deep beauty of flesh and 
blood that we recognize day by day, yet at the same time provides know- 
ledge for the foundations of bodily health, so too has the a a tea of man 
been aided by revelations of the human unconscious. 

Freud was indeed an enemy of false religion, and therein a servant of God 
in his search for truth. Dr Lee has elsewhere attacked “‘ neurotic mani- 
festations of the unconscious ” which masquerade as true religion for full- 
grown men and women. He has also pointed out that Freud misunder- 
stood Christian love as implying a “‘ milk and water attitude to life ” which 
he could not conceive of as comprehending the fierce power of the human 
instincts of aggression and sex. 

We are reminded, however, that worship in its developed form is an 
activity of the whole personality of full-blooded Christians; that life should 
be growth towards wholeness; that worship is a natural and normal activity 
of the human personality; that ‘‘ we know God in worshipping Him; and 
that to worship God is to become our true selves.” 

We must therefore ask questions about our approach to worship, its 
patterns and meaning, and the manner of our seeking, in Church and home, 
to enable others to become their true selves. The author begins an examina- 
tion of the methods of Christian education, for example, that we should be 
stimulated to continue, 

Are the assumptions underlying our practice in Sunday Schools and 
children’s services true or false? Do children in those notoriously formative 
first seven years of life ever really worship, or only conform to rites that 
seem good to adults? Are we sowing seeds that can grow to genuine 
religious awe, or only confirming childish habits in the unconscious that 
will kill the dynamic of true adult religion? Is our prime motive a rather 
Old Testament one of instilling ideas of right and wrong—‘ God bless me 
and make me a good boy ”—or is children’s worship an occasion of enjoy- 
ment, and a growth in identification with the Real Man, Jesus >—Dr Lee’s 
simplified exposition of the C2dipus Complex image of the father can be 
seen to be not so irrelevantly fantastic in this setting as it at first appears 


to the layman. 
' Freud and Christianity, by R. S$. Lee. Jas. Clarke, 1948. 
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Our differing church traditions have variously emphasized moral or 
doctrinal instruction in teaching the young, but both are seen as no more 
than incidental to the prior need to live and worship in the household of 
God—the Christian community of home and Church. And so, what of the 
children lost by the Church, and children from non-Church homes? (Have 
we heard of so-called Family Church experiments ?) 

Time and again in this short book the old questions arise about the life 
and mission of the Church and the relevance of her word and language. 
We see the timeless nature of the sacraments and the alarming truth that 
true salvation is only within the Church as facts of both the divine and 
the psychological economy. 

We gain fresh glimpses of the true nature of confession and intercession 
in prayer. We can be guided both in examination of our own real motives 
in worship and in judging some of the more questionable theories of the 
Atonement. (And it needs little reading between the lines to understand 
why Dr Lee has been publicly critical of some of the manifestations asso- 
ciated with the Billy Graham crusades!) 

One working minister, at least, has been stimulated to further lines of 
thought and is thankful. Perhaps the author would soon repair for us the 
confessed omission from both this and his previous book. So far he has 
illustrated his thesis only from the mental development of the male minority 
of our worshippers. There is also a pathology of worship related to women’s 
meetings! 


Science Awakening. By B. L. van der Waerden, tr. Arnold Dresden. 


Noordhoff, 1954. 415. 6d. Pp. 306. 
Reviewed by G. E. L. Owen (Oxford) 


WHEN the Greeks came to look back they supposed that their mathematics 
had begun with Thales of Miletus, and that Thales had imported it 
from Egypt. Recent years have brought part of the story into disrepute. 
As pioneer work goes forward on the exact sciences of the ancient East, 
Egypt’s claim to the parentage of Greek mathematics has been challenged on 
behalf of a people whose mathematical thinking was of a far higher order, 
the Babylonians. Most of this recent work has appeared in learned journals 
and in foreign tongues. Much of it is associated with the name of Otto 
Neugebauer. So there is a double welcome for a book in English by one 
of Neugebauer’s most able associates, summarizing not only what is cur- 
rently known of Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics, but the whole rise 
and decline of that science in Greece from Thales to Proclus. Science 
Awakening is a translation of Professor van der Waerden’s Ontwakende 
Wetenschap, with additions by the author. It is vigorously written, well- 
documented and rich in debatable suggestions. The English version is 
unidiomatic and sometimes inaccurate: it seems to be the translator who is 
responsible for a rendering of an important proof by Hippocrates on p. 133 
which makes mathematical nonsense of it. 

Van der Waerden has two major theses to maintain. The first is that 
Greek mathematics took its start not, or not primarily, from Egyptian 
but from Babylonian mathematics: this is true not only of the Pythagoreans 
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(as Neugebauer had argued) but of Thales. The second is that from the 
beginning Greek mathematics had a specific character of its own. Nowhere, 
in all the examples of Babylonian cad Bgypelen mathematics still on record, 
is there any attempt at proof ot argument, let alone at organizing such proofs 
into a system. The examples take the form of setting problems and giving 
prescriptions for solving them. It is Thales who “‘ introduced proof into 
geometry. . . . What is characteristic and absolutely new in Greek mathe- 
matics is the advance by means of demonstration from theorem to theorem.” 

The objection to the first thesis has often seemed to be, not that Baby- 
lonian mathematics was not sufficiently advanced to serve as a basis for the 
earliest Greek attempts, but that by the second millennium B.c. it was 
already far too advanced. Instead of adopting the Babylonian positional 
notation Greek mathematicians remained content with the same type of 
symbolism as the Egyptians, which (like the more familiar Roman system) 
introduced a new sign for each higher-order unit. The cumbrous methods 
of multiplication and division which this entailed were taken over from the 
Egyptians. So were the computations with unit-fractions and probably some 
rules for determining areas and volumes. 

Van der Waerden dismisses these debts as superficial. Of his own 
positive arguments, by far the most powerful is his analysis of the so-called 
** geometrical algebra” in the second book of Euclid’s Elements. ‘This he 
claims to be simply a geometrical formulation of rules for solving the four 
normal algebraic equations found in Babylonian cuneiform texts; and 
there is no doubt that this makes the best sense so far of that odd Greek 
technique known as the “ application of areas.” Moreover, there is good 
evidence that at this point Euclid is drawing on earlier Pythagorean mathe- 
matics. But how much earlier? Possibly not older than the fourth century; 
certainly not, in its Euclidean form, as old as the first generation of Pytha- 

oreans. To prove the author’s thesis that the Greeks “ took their start 
rom Babylonian mathematics ’’ one must go further back, to the beginnings. 
And on these, and particularly on Thales, he is much less persuasive. 

Indeed his argument that Thales was indebted to Babylonian mathe- 
matics seems to reduce to this: Thales’ originality as a geometer may have 
lain either in the discovery of new truths or in a new treatment of old 
material. But we need not allow him the first sort of innovation, since 
there is some evidence for crediting him with the second: namely, with 
setting out for the first time to prove theorems which could themselves have 
been reached from a knowledge of Oriental mathematics. Quite apart 
from the general weakness of the argument (the two possibilities are aie 
ously not a/ternatives), I can find little weight in the positive claim, which 
forms the second major thesis of the book, that Thales “ introduced proof 
into geometry.” The author’s use of the ancient evidence seems very 
questionable. To support his theory he cites two statements from Proclus 
which ascribe some sort of geometrical proof to Thales. Both are said to 
derive from the earliest known historian of Greek geometry, Aristotle’s 
pupil Eudemus. The second certainly does: but it is tendentiously mis- 
translated. (Compare the tacit doctoring of the important Babylonian text 
Plimpton 322 on p. 78.) What the Greek indicates is that the alleged 
“ proof ”’ is an inference of Eudemus himself. The first statement may not 
come from Eudemus at all. If it does, we do not know how far Proclus’s 
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Eudemus had been contaminated by a Stoic intermediary. And if Eudemus 
did say that Thales “‘ proved ” a theorem which even Euclid avoids proving, 
we know, from Eudemus’ use of such words elsewhere, how little must be 
pinned to the statement (as van der Waerden seems to see, p. 132). 

This uncertainty on the sense of “‘ proof” in such historical contexts 
raises an issue which van der Waerden seems wrong to ignore. When 
Greek mathematicians began to ask not only How? but Why? they could 
take over no ready-made ideas on what should count as a proof. But by 
Aristotle’s day the material was complete for that great system of proofs by 
which Euclid fixed the standards of geometrical method. The pioneers had 
no such manual of method; but once the work was done the temptation 
would set in to suppose that they too must have been, with more or less 
success, conforming to the same requirements and applying the same rules. 
“ Proof” would appear as a term needing no explanation. Much in the 
same way, Aristotle assumed that in Egypt as in Greece mathematicians’ 
interests must have been more theoretical than practical, and unhistorically 
turned mathematics into the invention of a leisured class. Aristotle was 
notoriously prone to such temptations ; and Eudemus’ Histories were part of 
Aristotle’s programme of research. 

But we know that Greek geometers had other methods of deducing their 
results than those sanctified by Euclid. For some of Euclid’s methods are 
heuristically useless: they serve only to prove what must be discovered 
by other means. And Archimedes preserves one fertile non-Euclidean 
method which may Fave a long ancestry in Greek atomism, and which 
Archimedes refuses to call a “‘ proof” mainly, it seems, because he took it - 
to involve difficulties about infinitesimals. In this way the whole debate 
about infinitesimals instituted by Zeno (and pointedly ignored in the present 
book) would help to determine what counted as a proof in later geometry. 
Such problems are of course metamathematical rather than mathematical: 
they concern the presuppositions of mathematics, not its workaday routines. 
This may be why van der Waerden avoids them, and follows his authority 
in using “ proof ” as a term needing no explanation. But if they can be 
safely shelved in considering an established science, they are surely central 
to the understanding of a science in the making. 

It would be quite wrong to end on a critical note. The book, as one 
would expect from its author’s earlier work, is a major contribution to its 
subject. It will provoke and survive more detailed argument than the 
captious criticisms offered here. 


Origen. By Fr J. Daniélou. Translated by Walter Mitchell. London: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. xvii + 343. 215. 
Origen: “* Prayer” and “ Exhortation to Martyrdom.” Translated b 
J. J. O’Meara, M.A., D.Phil.(Oxon.), Professor of Latin at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. vii + 253. 255. 

Reviewed by S. H. Meilone (Woodford Green) 


TueEseE books are representative of the increasing attention which Roman 
Catholic scholars (especially in France) are giving to the work and influence 
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of Origen. Of all Christian thinkers before the fourth century, Origen is 
the one who, with the possible exception of Irenzus, exercised the widest 
influence. Fr Daniélou’s book is a learned, comprehensive, and well- 
written study of Origen as man, as thinker, and as Christian theologian, 
biblical scholar and teacher. Mr Mitchell’s translation is from the French 
edition of 1948, with some corrections in points of detail (he refers in 
particular to Mr H. Chadwick’s review in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1949). The publisher’s “‘ folder ” contains the following statement (by 
the translator?): “‘ Origen taught at a time when the Church was making 
bold and largely successful efforts to adapt to her own use the glittering and 
dangerous wealth of the non-Catholic thought of the age. To-day, after a 
period somewhat defensive in tendency, it looks as if Catholics may be on the 
threshold of a further epoch of intellectual exploration; hence the problems 
and methods and successes and failures of this great mind speak to our 
condition.” ‘The statement proceeds: ‘‘ Origen’s work shows that, pro- 
vided a man is prepared to acknowledge his own fallibility, the risks of 
personal grappling with the content of dogma are in themselves a better 
safeguard to faith than any parrot orthodoxy.” We note that the present 


translation bears the official Nihi/ Obstat and Imprimatur dated 1955. Fr 
Daniélou’s exposition is objective in the sense that he rarely, so far as I can 
judge, fails to show what Origen’s position actually was. In particular, 
the chapter on ‘‘ Origen as Apologist ” gives in moderate compass the best 
account which I have seen of the nature of the attack made by Celsus on 
Christianity, and of Origen’s reply. In connection with his reply to Celsus, 
Origen makes an application of his doctrine of “angels.” Fr Daniélou 


expounds the varieties of this doctrine (pp. 22 ff.). 1 believe that the doctrine 
contains ciements of fundamental truth amid many errors. Ox: the other 
hand, Fr Daniélou rarely, if ever, fails to indicate the importance of state- 
ments which do not imply the essentials of the Catholic tradition, ‘or which 
by implication diverge from it. 

I venture, however, to join issue with the learned author on certain points 
of fundamental importance. In the matter of biblical interpretation, he 
distinguishes between “typology” and “allegorism,” apparently regarding 
the latter as essentially an offshoot of paganism; and he sets forth at length 
* Origen’s “ typological ” treatment of passages in the Old Testament. It is 

true that all this is contained in Origen’s homilies. But what was Origen’s 
view of “‘allegorism”? Though differing in method, “ allegorism ” is in 
effect identical with “‘ typology ” when it is based on what was believed to be 
historic fact. But allegorical interpretation may be of statements which are 
believed to have no literal historical basis at all, but were related solely for 
the sake of their possible spiritual meaning.! For example, Origen did not 
believe that there was any real connection ordained by God between the 
eating of the fruit of the forbidden tree and the “‘ Fall of Man.” Probably 
this is one of “‘a few allegorical interpretations of doubtful validity” (p. 132). 
But what precisely is meant by saying that they are ‘‘ of doubtful validity ” ? 
No teason is given. Origen’s reverence for Tradition, and also his freedom 
from subservience to Tradition, must not be overlooked. In this con- 
nection, the fundamental arguments set forth in the Rev. R. H. Hanson’s 
important book Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition (1954) cannot be dismissed 


* Mellone, Leaders of Early Christian Thought, pages 51-32 and 230, 


pete 
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dogmatically in a short paragraph (p. 339). Equally serious are the questions 
raised by Fr Daniélou’s treatment of the ibaa of Christology and 
“ eschatology ” in Origen’s writings. Unquestionably there are statements 
which led afterwards to the charge that Origen taught the “‘ subordination ” 
of the Son to the Father in a sense afterwards condemned as heretical. 
“ Origen,” says Fr Daniélou, “‘ does not allow difference enough between 
the Logos and rational beings. He was influenced by the Stoic idea that the 
Lagos is immanent in all rational beings, as when he affirms that ‘ in so far 
as a man possesses wisdom, he shares in the life of Christ, who is Wisdom.’ 
It is true that, in Origen’s opinion, spirits may because of their sins be 
incapable of living a fully spiritual life unless the Word helps them; but 
even so, the spiritual life is only the development of that participation in the 
life of the Logos which is rooted in all spirits by nature. Hence the difference 
between them and the Logos is only one of degree; and that destroys the 
essentially gratuitous character of Grace, considered as sharing in the life 
of a transcendent Trinity” (pp. 261-262). Apparently Fr Dani¢élou does 
not consider the possibility that what Origen has in view is the difference of 
range in the activity of the Logos in relation to the world and to mankind. 
Origen believed firmly that there was a real union, and a unique union, of 
the divine and the human in the earthly life of the incarnate Christ; and the 
supreme sacrifice of Christ, in giving himself to suffering and death, moves 
the souls of believers to divine righteousness: “ through him, there have 
been many Christs in the world.” 

The question of “ eschatology ” is concentrated on the theme of the 
destiny of man. In Origen’s belief, what survives after death and burial 
of the natural body is the whole personality, carrying with it the accumulated 
results of what the man has made of himself, and continuing with his 
dangerous endowment of natural freedom into a succession: of ages. Fr 
Daniélou states clearly Origen’s conviction that it is impossible for evil to 
endure for ever, for “‘ God will be all in all ” (1 Corinthians xv. 28). But, 
as he perceived, this doctrine implies the possibility of such beings to go on 
*‘ rising” and “ falling” for ever. This has been pointed out by other 
students of Origen, such as Dr G. W. Butterworth, in the Introduction to 
his admirable translation of Origen’s work On First Principies (Mellone, 
op. cit., p. 231, note 9). Dr Butterworth suggests that here Origen’s feeling 
gained a victory over his logic. I would rather say, with Fr Daniélou, 
that in Origen’s belief the victory is the victory of God’s Love over man’s 
freewill, making all his creatures in the end weary of their unfaithfulness. 
Fr Daniélou’s critical comments on this “ theological symphony” are 
interesting (p. 288). He rejects the ‘ philosophical principle” that evil 
must eventually disappear altogether; he rejects the idea that there is more 
than one existence for individual souls in order that this may happen; and 
he affirms “the Christian dogma” that the choice made in this life is 
decisive in character. Further discussion of this vital question wouid lead 
us far afield. 

Fr Daniélou brings out effectively the consequences of Origen’s belief 
about the relation between the visible and the invisible. It moulded Origen’s 
whole conviction of the nature of the spiritual life, and in particular of 
worship and the sacraments. We cannot attribute to him the idea that 
visible and tangible things are like the shadows on the wall in Plato’s allegory 
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of the Cave; but he attached small importance to the visible and tangible 
(pp. 63-64), and he sometimes stresses the disposition of the recipient in the 
sacrament to such an extent that he seems to leave no room for the action 
of the sacrament as such. “‘ His spiritualizing tendencies would lead him 
to underestimate the importance of the visible side; but he did at least see 
that this side of the matter is bound up with the fact that man is a creature 
with a body, and a creature meant for society—and that was the line of 
thought followed by later theologians when, in their instructions on the 
sacraments, they set out to show that external worship satisfies the require- 
ments of human nature ” (p. 40). 

The author certainly goes too far in reading into Origen the belief that 
public penance is a sacrament, and in — with approval the verdict of 
a contemporary student of Origen that his statements constitute ‘‘ the oldest 
and clearest allusion to sacramental absolution that we have” (p. 70). 
Here again we have to ask, what (in Origen’s conviction) is of supreme 
importance and what is of less importance in the so-called ‘‘ sacramental 
absolution?” What is of suprerse importance is not any ceremony as such, 
but a high degree of spiritual power and insight in the “‘ priest ” giving the 
absolution; and the “ penance” consisted in exclusion from the con- 
gtegation for a period and in the achievement of good works (p. 72). 

Professor O’Meara has given most adequate translations of Origen’s 
work “ On Prayer ” and of his “‘ Exhortation to Martyrdom.” The former 
work is heavily laden with scriptural quotations, probably because Origen 
considered this to be desirable for the people for whom he is writing. His 
exposition of the power of prayer (above all in its petitionary form) rests 
on his conviction of the small importance of the visible as compared with the 
invisible. A striking example of this is seen in his interpretation of the 
petition “‘ Give us this day our daily bread.”” He regards the unique word 
epiousios as a compound of ousia, and he concludes that it means “ super- 
stantial ”—that is, in effect, supernatural: the petition is for ousia in the 
supreme meaning of the word, “‘ that which is most adapted to our rational 
nature, and is akin to its very substance, bringing to the soul health and well- 
being and strength ” (pp. 99 and 92-93). In other words, the petition is for 
essentially spiritual food; and human petitions should always be for divine 
help in the inner spiritual life. 

The title ‘‘ Exhortation to Martyrdom ” is somewhat misleading. Origen 
does not, so far as I can judge, mean to urge believers to go and demand 
martyrdom (as some Christians actually did). He is writing to two friends 
who had already been arrested, and he makes a moving appeal to them to 
be faithful to their divine destiny, through whatever sufferinys evil men may 
inflict. Their destiny is not only their own: it is God’s for them. 
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